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sous,’ 
It was 
onver- TWENTY-ONE YEARS 
years 
In 1921 the Editor of BLACKFRIARS was able to write: 
great ‘To-day, the first of April, BLACKFRIARS keeps its first 
birthday. ‘There are some—optimists as well as pessimists 
—who believed we should never achieve twelve months of 
B. life. ‘The fear, expressed in our first number, that our 
(f}) career, as witness to the truth, might be as short lived as 
that of the Holy Innocents has happily not been con- " 
horne, firmed.’ Despite all initial prophecies and fears, the re- 
lissal, view has survived to celebrate its twenty-first birthday with 
ne as much vigour and hope as its first. This success is due 
God. in large measure to the energy and enthusiasm of Fr. Bede 


Jarrett, Fr. Bernard Delany and Fr. Hilary Carpenter, and ; 
we are happy to have the inspiration of the last two behind 
us still. Fr. Delany, the first Editor, deserves the laurels 
at this celebration, for not only did he toil in launching 
the new review and keeping it buoyant for its first ten 
years, but also it is mainly due to his energy that it did 
not founder in the crisis of last summer, when the French 
defeat had its repercussions even on the monthly review 
edited by the English Dominicans. But at the twenty-first 
birthday celebrations we must not forget the large number 
of contributors whose eminence, wit and perspicacity have 
marked a distinguished path for the life of BLACKFRIARS. 
Mr. Joseph Clayton appeared in the very first number, and 
his tribute to the founder, Fr. Bede Jarrett, in this num- 
ber is one of a score of articles that he has contributed 
since then. And there have been many like him, among 
whom we must single out Fr. Vincent McNabb for special 
gratitude. As we turn over the pages of the twenty-one 
volumes we see memorable names: G.K.C., Hilaire Bel- 
loc, and Maurice Baring; Fr. D’Arcy, Fr. Martindale and 
Mer. Knox; Helen Parry Eden, Christopher Dawson, 
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Shane Leslie, Denis Gwynn and Eric Gill—these are only 
a fraction of the names, and we purposely omit the smal] 
army of Dominicans with whom of course BLACKFRuaARs js 
identified. Ihe final and in many ways the most hon. 
oured toast at this coming-of-age must be offered to those 
who have supported the review, have paid their subscrip. 
tions regularly, have bought it, read it and appreciated 
it, those whose number we hope will increase enough to 
allow BLACKFRIARS in its ‘maturity’ to be mature in bulk 
as well as in quality. 

These twenty-one years, spent mostly in the fitful peace 
between two wars, have not been years of untrammelled 
peace for BLackrriars. Indeed, a review that set out 
“as its aim and endeavour to state and defend truth .. . 
to tell relevant truths and insist on those truths that are 
either unknown or neglected or in danger of being for- 
gotten’ (the first Editorial) must expect to stir up a hor- 
net’s nest here and there. To attempt to apply St. 
Thomas’s principles on usury to modern conditions, to 
consider the Catholic press in the light of truth and cul- 
ture, to refer to the baroque quarrels between Dominicans 
and Jesuits—the feet of the preachers of such truths in- 
evitably stirred up an angry buzz in complacent nests. 
There came a time when some even judged that those 
feet had gone so far astray as to have wandered into a Red 
Hell. Dominicans have so often stood for Revolution that 
it was not surprising that some saw red when they looked 
at the black and white cover. But what is the revolution 
we demand? Not that which our critics had suspected; 
heaven be praised, they were colour-blind. The only re- 
volution that a Dominican review may ever stand for is the 
white revolution of grace, and for that it must always stand 
indomitably defending the truth. Dominicans are ac 
cused of arrogance and dogmatism, and it is not always easy 
to draw the line between the claims of established truth 
and personal opinion. But BLackrriars has always at 
least aimed at the impartiality and sympathy that spring 
trom a charity inspiring the knowledge of truth. 

In the course of these twenty-one years this review has 
more than once expressed its admiration for the French 
Dominican periodicals published at Juvisy, La Vie Spirt- 
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tuelle and La Vie Intellectuelle. It has, in fact, aimed at 

roducing for English readers a combination of the two. 
This may smack of bumptious ambition in a review con- 
siderably smaller than either in size and without the pub- 
lic that those journals commanded in France. But the 
heart of this ambition is simply to give to English readers 
interested in Christian ideals guiding principles that are 
derived from the teaching of the Church and from the 
philosophy and theology of St. Thomas. La Vie Intellec- 
tuelle stood for the external activities of a fully Christian 
life in the world of to-day, in art and letters, in society 
and politics. Christian life related to present culture and 
civilisation represents one of the objects of BLACKFRIARS. 
The field is vast, but it can be focussed in the lenses of 
Christian and Thomist principles. In order, however, to 
live this Christian life in every human sphere with energy 
and contagious enthusiasm it is necessary to strengthen 
the spirit within. It is the regeneration and revolution 
of the spirit that Mr. Christopher Dawson has called for 
with so clear a voice as the leader of the Sword of the Spirit 
Movement, and for French people La Vie Spirituelle used 
to offer directives and encouragement for such a revolu- 
tion. We would wish, therefore, in the same way to hel 
people to live the interior life of a Christian, to teac 
them how to pray and meditate, to judge spiritual expe- 
riences—in a word, to teach them how to live in closer 
conformity with Christ. 

In theory at least, therefore, the scope of BLACKFRIARS 
is limited within the confines of these aspects of the Chris- 
tian life. And this is necessary to prevent a needless waste 
of energy in covering the ground already well worked by 
other periodicals. In the past we may not always have 
fulfilled these ideals, but in realising our shortcomings 
we may thank God that we can see the enormous work 
that lies ahead in the increasing chaos of the times. 

To fulfil these high ideals we need the increased support 
of readers. Already in the first months of this year many 
new readers have appeared to fill the gaps made by the 
enforced withdrawal of our continental supporters, but 
even so, and despite the compression of our type to give 
more lines to the page, we are still forced to remain little 
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more than two-thirds of our pre-war size, and our review. 
ing space remains sadly diminished, with the result that 
reviews are often late. This, however, we hope to remedy 
in the course of the year as support of our efforts increases, 
And at the same time, with the encouragement of the good 
will of our readers, we hope to approach closer to the ideals 
which BiackrriArs has always visualised and which now 
in its maturity it has greater opportunities of achieving. 

We may conclude by quoting some words of the first 
circular sent out a few weeks before BLACKFRIARS was born 
in April, 1920. These words show that the original task re. 
mains the same though now of wider range and greater 
urgency. 

During the last five years the world has been shaken out 
of its old grooves and has to face the problem of shaping its 
destinies according to the changed circumstances wrought 
by the greatest of wars. Many are groping after new 
principles and new standards to help them to re-construct 
a shattered world. Others, who believe that new principles 
and new standards are not needed, but rather a wise appli- 
cation of the old principles and the old standards, are turn- 
ing to the Church, the oldest depositary of truth, to hear 
her answer to the problems of the age. It is considered 
opportune then to start a paper whose object and en- 
deavour shall be to give the Church’s view on current 
affairs and the questions of the hour. 
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THE FOUNDING OF 
‘BLACKFRIARS’ 


Ir must have been early in 1919, the time when Father 
Bede resumed his weekly walk with me, that he spoke of 
his desire for a monthly review; of the need for a new 
Catholic review in England; a periodical, fearless, out- 
spoken, zealous for truth; not primarily theological; a re- 
view that would present, in intelligible fashion, Catholic 
teaching on social justice, comment on passing events, give 
adequate space to literature, strike the human note. 
Dominican review—acceptable to the unlearned—and, 

rhaps this was harder, a review the learned would not 
disdain. ‘The articles must not be heavy, nor yet ‘be too 
abstruse for the plain man. Scientific technicalities were 
to be avoided, humour not discouraged. A Dominican 
review that would appeal to the laity and, no doubt, might 
be read by the clergy. In all its criticism of books and 
political activities, and in the inevitable controversies that 
would be provoked, the review, while not allowing truth 
to be obscured by feelings of charity must not let the plea 
of truth excuse want of charity. All cocksureness, arro- 
gance, identification of personal opinions with eternal veri- 
ties—in short, all pontificating by lay-writers on matters 
by no means de fide was to be deprecated, as far as pos- 
sible excluded. 

So, in many talks, Father Bede discussed the review he 
projected, the kind of review he wanted, that he believed 
there was room for; a review that would find its public. 
Of course he knew quite well that Catholics in England 
are not addicted to the habit of reading, preferring in their 
newspapers startling headlines rather than sober statement 
or reasoned argument. Aware of this disadvantage, equally 
aware that a large body of Anglicans read Catholic litera- 
ture, Father Bede reached a definite decision—a monthly 
Dominican review should be established. 

The choice of title was gravely considered. I cannot 
remember who first suggested ‘ Blackfriars,’ but Father 
Bede at once adopted it; (was it his own suggestion?) The 
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fact that Printing, House Square, the historic printing and 
publishing house of The Times, stood on the site of the 
great Dominican priory, the name surviving in Blackfriars 
Bridge, favoured the title Blackfriars. 

Choice of editor was of serious but secondary import. 
ance. Father Bede Jarrett was Provincial with responsi. 
bilities not only in Great Britain, but also for Dominican 
communities in South Africa and the West Indies. He 
never intended to undertake the editorship. Father Ber. 
nard Delany was appointed to the editor’s chair, and Father 
Bede wrote to me that Delany recalied the name of Delane, 
the famous Victorian editor of The Times, when The 
Times was the *‘ Thunderer ’—and what could be more 
suitable? At the same time as a help to the new editor, 
not in any way as a drag on editorial tendencies to high 
speed and quick judgement, still less for the damping down 
of fiery irruption, Father Bede devised an editorial board, 
an advisory committee. Father Vincent McNabb; Stan- 
ley Morison—already in possession of a zest for good print- 
ing and of a growing knowledge of typography that would 
bring him to a foremost place in the direction of the art 
of printing, and make him the recognised authority, the 
master mind; the late Father Luke Walker—God rest his 
soul; were of that informal committee. Father Vincent 
and myself, being then over fifty, represented the sober 
restraining influence of middle age; Father Bede, Father 
Bernard, Father Luke and Stanley Morison were all of a 
later generation. Since no periodical can be conducted 
successfully by any committee or board, it was only at the 
beginning we were brought together in a consultative capa- 
city. To promote the fellowship of ‘ Blackfriars’ Father 
Bede entertained us at lunch at Jack Straw’s Castle on 
Hampstead Heath on one or two occasions, and at those 
excellent meals the talk concerned the aims of Back. 
FRIARS, and no doubt much besides, not directly obvious 
or strictly relevant to the subject. If they did nothing 
else, and I don’t believe the editor was ever hampered 
by anything said at these congenial gatherings, they did 
kindle and foster friendships that have endured, friend: 
ships that for some of us are counted of blessed and grate- 
ful remembrance. 
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On one point we were all agreed—Truth was the essen- 
tial ching for BLACKFRIARS, Veritas being the motto of the 
Dominican Order of Preachers. ‘To the service of truth 
were we all bound. Enthusiasms must be tempered with 
discretion; or discretion lit by enthusiasm—I forget which 
way it went. 

Then in the spring of 1920 the first number of BLAcK- 
FRIARS duly — and the Catholic world betrayed 
neither astonishment nor grave concern. Some of our ar- 
tides—I recall a number I wrote on ‘ Economics for 
Christians "—provoked dislike. They are the merest com- 
monplaces to-day, these economics of social justice, but 
twenty years ago they were hailed as ‘rank bolshevism,’ 
and I am sure did the review no good from the circulation 
manager’s standpoint. However, Father Bernard never 
suggested I should leave off writing. And if it comes to 
that, some of Father Vincent’s contributions were de- 
scribed as ‘ outrageous.’ Efforts were even made at Rome, 
so I was told, to get BLACKFRIARS suppressed. Father Bede 
was the last person to be disturbed by the criticisms of 
foolish and timid men. 

How full of hope he was, Father Bede Jarrett, when 
BLACKFRIARS was founded. Youth and the grace of God 
may account for the hopefulness, but he also had the 
charity that thinketh no evil and the faith in God—and 
in man—that is sure basis of hope. In this spirit of hope- 
fulness he sought for possible contributors, kept an eye on 
new books and looked out for reviewers. Discussing the 
question of payment, the trouble was that distinguished 
Catholic writers would be apt to dump what could not be 
sold elsewhere unless payment was offered. Of the various 
memorials of the sixteen years—1916-1932—when Father 
Bede Jarrett was Provincial, it may well be that BLAck- 
FRIARS is not the least. Anyway, it has reached its twenty- 
first anniversary, surviving many shocks, refusing to sub- 
mit to extinction under pressure of difficulties, flatly de- 
clining to lower its standard. Seven years ago, on St. Pat- 
rick’s Day, Father Bede fell asleep. Death took him: his 
works remain. 
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JoserH CLayTon, 
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THE APOSTOLATE OF THE 
IN THE DOMINICAN ORDER 


A RELIGIOUS Order, Pére Lacordaire said, is an expres. 
sion of the ideal of man as raised and inspired by God, 
Greater or lesser loyalty to this ideal is the measure of the 
success or failure of a religious Order. The motto Veritas, 
Truth, is the mark of the Dominican Order, the symbol 
of its ideal. To uphold, to spread and to defend the Truth 
was the high ideal of St. Dominic in establishing the Or. 
der of Friars Preachers. But if the quest for truth isa 
noble aspiration, it is none the less an arduous pursuit. 
To maintain the truth without counting the costs, to be. 
come its apostle by preaching it in season and out of sea. 
son, to vindicate it without flinching when challenged, 
is an achievement which entails much labour and 
strenuous self-sacrifice. An apostle is not sent to preach 
his own fancies and theories, but to teach and defend the 
truth of God and His Church in whose name he speaks, 
so that if he, as the Church’s representative, indulges his 
own fancies and speculations, he forfeits his rights in the 
apostolate of truth, and is likely to become a traitor to 
the Word of God and His Christ, according to St. Paul's 
strong words. 

St. Dominic, who 

*. ... by his wisdom upon the earth 

A splendour was of light cherubical ’ (Paradiso xi, 38), 
disdained the facile acquisition and easy-going way of 
learning for himself and for the members of his Order. 

‘But through his longing after the true manna, 

He in short time became so great a teacher, 
That he began to go about the vineyard, 
Which fadeth soon, if faithless is the dresser. 


* * 
Then with the doctrine and the will together, 
With office apostolic he moved, 
Like torrent which some lofty vein out-presses’ 
(Paradiso xii). 
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In St. Dominic’s design the Friar Preacher should be 
piritually and intellectually equip as an apostle or, 
according to Pope Honorius III’s bidding, ‘ the Champion 
of the Faith and the true light of the world.’ 


‘Of him were made thereafter diverse runnels, 
Whereby the garden catholic is watered, 
So that more living its plantations stand’ (Par., ib.). 


The apostolate of truth may be carried out publicly 
from the pulpit and the professor’s chair, or privately by 
directing souls towards perfection and leading them along 
the paths of faith and Catholic living. But there is also 
another kind of activity no less profitable in winning souls 
to God, and indeed even wider in its sphere of action: 
the apostolate of the press. A book, and still more a perio- 
dical, can reach where the voice of the preacher or of the 
lecturer cannot penetrate; it can declare the word of God 
to those who will not, or cannot, approach the living 
apostle. 

St. Paul, who ‘became all things to all men that he 
might save all,’ urged the early faithful to seize the op- 
portunity and to learn from all ‘whatsoever things are 
true, modest, just, holy, lovely, if there be any virtue, if 
any praise of discipline’ (Phil. iv, 8). If St. Dominic, 
rooted as he was in the spirit of St. Paul’s Epistles, were 
living in our day, when the press is the chief factor in 
moulding man’s opinion, he would certainly have inten- 
ively employed the printed word, in addition to the 
spoken, as a powerful means of spreading, upholding and 
defending the Truth. ‘The Friars Preachers, then, have 
attempted to make special use of the press in order to 
fulfil their Founder’s ideal. It was for this purpose that 
twenty-one years ago the English Dominicans undertook 
to launch BLACKFRIARS. 

The story of BLACKFRIARS, of how and why it entered 
the printed field in competition with the innumerable 
English reviews and magazines, is told on another page. 
We propose here to commemorate its ‘ coming-of-age ’ by 
giving a survey of the Dominican periodicals that are its 
contemporaries in the different Provinces of the Order, 
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and so to illustrate briefly the apostolate of the periodi 
press in the Order of Friars Preachers. sali 


These periodicals may roughly be classified in three}! 


groups: (I) technical; (II) devotional; (III) cultural. Op. 
viously, it is not possible to enter here into detail and 
give an exhaustive account of every Dominican periodj. 
cal; we have to limit ourselves to the more outstanding 
publications, particularly of the first group. We are even 
compelled, for several obvious reasons, to omit from this 
sketch some even of the more outstanding Dominican 
journals and simply to list the majority of the others, 


I. 


By technical periodicals I mean those which deal ina 
strictly scientific and scholarly manner with the various 
sciences, with biblical problems, theology, Church history, 
Patristics, Canon Law, philosophy. They are destined for 
the professional reader rather than for the general public. 


(1) Revue Biblique. The Bible was in mediaeval Uni- 
versities the text-book of the Magister in Sacra Pagina and 
the centre towards which all other sciences, as ‘ handmaids 
to their queen,’ converged. In the Catholic Church Holy 
Writ still remains, and always will remain, the basis of 
theological speculation. For more than seven centuries 
the Dominicans have been to the fore in promoting bib- 
lical studies. Hugh of St. Cher, the second Dominican 
professor in the University of Paris (1230-1235), was the 
first to comment on all the books of both Testaments. 
With the help of his Brethren he attempted a critical re. 
vision of the Latin Bible, collating the text with the 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin manuscripts and with the pas 
sages cited by the Fathers (Correctorium Bibliae, 1230 
1236). He was also the first to produce a biblical Concord. 
ance. Then John of Darlington with two Oxford Domi- 
nicans, Hugh of Croydon and Richard Stavensby, com- 
posed the Concordantie Anglicanae, so called to distin- 
guish them from Hugh’s. It was through the efforts of 
St. Albert the Great, and especially of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
that the direct and literal interpretation was restored to 
the schools in preference to the mystical or allegorical 
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yeatment then in use. The Dominicans were among the 
very first to translate the Scriptures into the vernaculars; 
indeed, besides different translations in Italian, French, 
Spanish and other languages, the first pre-Lutheran Ger- 
man translation was due to a Dominican. Again, it was 
wo Dominicans of the sixteenth century, Santes Pagnini 
and Sixtus of Siena, who composed the first Biblical In- 
oduction. In our own times the first Catholic Institute 
of Biblical Studies was founded in 1889 at Saint-Etienne 
in Jerusalem by the Dominicans. It was therefore fitting 
that the first technical Dominican periodical should be 
the Revue Biblique. 

The first issue, which appeared in 1892, was a new and 
great venture. It was, in fact, not only the first Domini- 
an periodical, but the first, and for a long time the only, 
Catholic periodical devoted entirely to biblical studies, 
discussing competently and without bias the problems 
raised by the modern study of the Bible. Its motto, Nova 
et Vetera, summed up an extensive programme. New 
considerations have to be interwoven with old and estab- 
lished truths, and each argument is examined according 
to the strict rules of scientific research. Exegesis is pur- 
ued not only with the help of Patristic interpretation, 
but also in the light of ancient documents and recent dis- 
coveries; textual and literary criticism, history, philology, 
geography, topography, archaeology, are all brought in to 
illustrate the Bible, to render its understanding easier and 
dearer, to defend it from rationalistic and heterodox at- 
ack. The constant aim of the Editors has been unbend- 
ing loyalty to objective truth, their main preoccupation 
that of St. Augustine and of St. Thomas: sic Scripture 
exponantur, quod ab infidelibus non irrideantur. Pére 
Lagrange and his collaborators, among whom are included 
many of the most celebrated biblical scholars, have set up 
an undying witness to the Bible and to Catholic scholar- 
ship in the forty-nine volumes of the Revue Biblique. 
The war has unfortunately prevented the celebration this 
year of its Golden Jubilee. 

(2) Revue Thomiste. Founded by Pére Thomas Cocon- 
nier of the Province of Toulouse, then Professor and Rec- 
tor Magnificus of the University of Fribourg in Switzer- 
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land, the Revue Thomiste first appeared in 1893. [sf and 
motto, Vetera novis augere, is conveyed also in its sub-§ shilc 
title: ‘Questions du temps présent.’ It sets out to study § Jative 
and discuss the most debated current problems in the mor§ cath 
basic provinces of learning and culture, in theology, philo | form 
sophy, sociology, history, and the natural sciences. It ap ins | 
proaches these sciences from the Catholic standpoint and fess0l 
views them in the light of St. Thomas’s teaching. It would Fo 
imbue the cult of learning with Christian principles and oon 
inspire the learned with the doctrine of the greates the 
Catholic philosopher and theologian that they may acquire} jatior 
a wider and more profound grasp of the Truth, the full] gical 
gee of which is found only in the harmony between} pife 
aith and reason. The solidity and depth with which the of th 
most important intellectual and social questions of the] edito 
day have been discussed has justly earned the Rewe} pivy 
Thomiste a high place among the leading Catholic te} piace 
views. Among its contributors it suffices to mention: | yjen: 
Coconnicr, Denifle, Berthier, Mandonnet, Gardeil, Mon-} ynde 
tagne, Lagrange, Sertillanges, Pegues, Hugon, Garrigou-} Theg 
Lagrange, Maritain, Dom O. Lottin, O.S.B. Rom 
(3) The Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Theéolo}) cum 
Siques was launched in the midst of the modernist crisis} ppiio 
in 1907. In the name of critical science, of religious ex. Qu 
perience and of modern culture and learning, the founda} pica] 
tions of the Christian Religion were threatened. The} (g) ir 
Dominicans of the Paris Province boldly challenged the] Tom, 
subtle heresy. They have shown that one can be an un} Tijd; 
biassed critic, brimming over with learning and culture} the 7 
without ceasing to be a practising Catholic and a con} whic 
vinced religious. Indeed, true criticism increases one} ly lat 
convictions. As from a mountain height one enjoys af mach 
clearer and wider vision than in the crowded and mis\f jx oy 
valley, so the Catholic, who joins to a solid faith the re 
sources of theology, philosophy and other sciences, is i 
a better position to approach philosophical, social and te 
ligious problems than one who is continually vexed bj 
doubts and wavers between oid errors and new theories 
Special features of the Revue des Sciences Philosophique 
et Théologiques are an exhaustive review of Reviews 
the Bulletins dealing with Apologetics, history of d 
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1893. Is and Ecclesiastical Institutions, philosophy and history of 
its shilosophy, science of Religions, biblical theology, specu- 
t to study§f jative, systematic and mystical theology and Christian non- 
a the more Catholic theology. For the range and wealth of their in- 
Ogy, philo.} formation and their authoritative impartiality these Bulle- 
€s. It apf jins have won high praise from such great scholars as Pro- 
[point fessors E. Gilson and M. Grabmann. 
- It would] Following in the steps of these French periodicals others 
Ciples and§ jon appeared in different languages. (4) In 1910 came 
€ greatest f the Spanish La Ciencia Tomista, which enjoys the repu- 
ay acquire} tation of having a wider circulation than any other perio- 
h, the fullf ical in Spanish-speaking countries. (5) In 1920, G. 
y between Hafele and G. Manser, with other Dominican Professors 
which the} of the University of Fribourg (Switzerland), undertook the 
ns of the} editorship of Divus Thomas (not to be confused with the 
he Rewe} Divus Thomas edited from the Collegio Alberoni of 
atholic te} Piacenza, Italy), which had originally been founded in 
mention: | Vienna in i886 by Professor Dr. Ernst Commer, T.O.S.D., 
leil, Mon-} under the title: Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie und spekulative 
Garrigou-} Theologie. (6) In 1923, the Dominican University at 
_. | Rome, the ‘Angelicum,’ started the Angelicum, Periodi- 
Théolo}) cum trimestre Facultatum Theologice, Iuris Canonict, 
nist Cris} Philosophice. 
ligious ex. Quite recently, in 1938 and 1939, a new burst of Domi- 
1€ found} yical activity produced periodicals in (7) Czechoslovakia, 
ed. The} (g) in Yugoslavia, and (g) in Poland, the Polski Przeglad 
enged the} Tomistyczny; in Belgium and in Holland, where (10) the 
be an un} Tijdschrift’ voor Philosophie was set up alongside (11) 
the Thomistic Tijdschrift voor Katholick Kultuurleven, 
‘| which had been running for several years. We may right- 
ly lament the loss of these reviews under the Nazi war 
$4) machine; but we may hope with confidence that the loss 
} is only temporary. And we console ourselves with the 
4 flourishing American (12), The Thomist, edited by the 
Dominican Province of St. Joseph, which supplies a long- 
felt need in English-speaking countries. ‘Speculative 
philosophical magazines in English are much too few; 
speculative theological magazines are non-existent.’ It is, 
according to the sub-title, ‘A speculative Quarterly Re- 
view of Theology and Philosophy.’ And its aim is * the 
long Dominican tradition of service to truth; service, not 
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monopoly. By profession they are in love with truth: 
with something of love’s humility, they are prepared to 
undergo any service in its name. Even the service of edit. 
ing.’ So it needs no apology for its existence, and we 
would hail it with Omnia bona et prospera, and Ad altiora, 
No less important, with as wide or even wider appeal, 
in spite of being more specialised in scope, are (13) La Vie 
Spirituelle, (14) Vita Cristiana, and others in several lan- 
guages, which deal with mystical theology and the prob. 
lems connected with asceticism and mysticism. (15) Bul- 
letin Thomiste, published quarterly since 1924 by the His. 
torical Institute of Thomistic Studies of Le Saulchoir, re. 
views critically and methodically all works connected in 
any way with St. Thomas and Thomism, its doctrine, its 
history, its sources, its influence. (16) Analecta Ordinis 
Praedicatorum has, since 1893, given detailed historical, 
liturgical and bibliographical information concerning 
contemporary and past Dominican history and legislation. 
(17) Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum, edited by the His- 
torical Dominican Institute of St. Sabina, Rome, is the 
fruit of a thoroughgoing scholarship and shows that the 
Order is abreast of the times in historical research. 


Il. 


Devotional Periodicals. The distinction between devo- 
tional and cultural magazines need not be very clear cut. 
Several periodicals, though founded mainly for the edifica- 
tion, i.e. the ‘ building-up,’ of the faithful, introduce items 
which are more cultural or more specialised than would 
be required for such ‘ edification.’ In this list we include 
only those of the large number of strictly devotional perio- 
dicals that we happen to have at hand. There is no Pro- 
vince of the Order which does not possess at least one de- 
votional magazine; and, in particular, since Leo XIII’s 
Encyclicals on the Rosary, each Dominican Province has 
its Rosary Magazine. Here are some: 

(1) Province of Spain: (a) El Rosario; 

(b) El Pabellon del Rosario; 
(c) Rayos de Luz. 

(2) Province of Toulouse: Le Rosaire. 

(3) Province of France: Annales du Rosaire. 
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(4) Roman Province: (a) Il Rosario ; 
(b) Bollettino del Terz’Ordine Do- 
menicano. 
5) German Province ; Marienblatt. 
(6) English Province: (a) The Rosary ; 
(b) The Dominican Annals. 
(7) Province of Dalmatia: Duhovni Zivot. 
(8) Irish Province: (a) Holy Name Monthly ; 
(b) The Imeldist. 
(9) Province of Peru: La Rosa del Peru. 
(10) Province of Columbia : Albores. 
(11) Province of Lyons: La Couronne de Marie. 
(12) Province of Piedmont : Vita Nostra. 
(13) Province of Poland: Szkola Chrystowa. 
(14) Province of Malta: (a) Ir-Rusariu ; 
(b) Militia Christi. 
(15) Province of Canada: (a) Le Rosaire pour tous; 
(b) Sous les Cloitres. 


ll. 

Cultural Periodicals. ‘The earliest cultural periodical 
is perhaps (1) L’Année Dominicaine founded by the Pro- 
vince of France in 1859. It contains valuable information 
concerning Dominican history and hagiography and other 
subjects of general cultural interest. (2) Since 1894 La 
Revue Dominicaine of the Canadian Province has pub- 
lished solid studies on current problems,(3) La Revue de 
la Jeunesse founded in 1909, now called Revue des Jeunes, 
carries on a very fruitful apostolate, particularly for youth 
in schools and universities. 

‘Les Editions du Cerf’ control a series of publications: 
(4) La Vie Intellectueile, (5) La Vie Chrétienne, (6) Qu’en 
pensez-vous 2 ‘What they publish is the result of real 
contacts. All kinds of people come constantly to their 
offices: working-men, technicians, professors, authors, ar- 
tists, ministers of State, ambassadors. To the poor and 
io the rich, to the learned and to the simple, they teach, 
in language completely up-to-date and intelligible, the 
authentic Christian attitude to the real problems of the 
day.” It was Pope Pius X1 who bade Pére Bernadot be- 
gin La Vie Intellectuelle, and the Pope himself outlined 
its programme. 
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The Dominican University of Santo Tomas at Manily 
completes its educational apostolate in the Philippines 
with three publications in English and Spanish: (7) Uni- 
tas; (8) The Letran News; (g) Voz Estudiantil. 

The Italian Provinces issue (10) Memorie Domenicane 
founded in 1883 by P. Tommaso Granello, O.P., later 
Archbishop of Seleucia, a publication of great historical, 
literary and artistic value; (11) La Stella di S. Domenico 
founded by P. Angelo Giacinto Scapardini, later Arch. 
bishop of Vigevano; (12) Veritas. 

The ‘Centre Dominicain d’Etudes Russes Istina’ pub. 
lishes (13) Russie et Chrétienté, in order to foster intel. 
iectual and religious relations between Catholics and 
Russians. Further: 


The Irish Province : (14) The Irish Rosary. 

The Province of Aragona (Spain) : (15) Contemporanea. 
The American Province : (16) Dominicana; (17) The Torch. 
The Maltese Province : (18) Scientia. 


We should also make special mention of the several 
missionary magazines, which in French, Italian, Spanish, 
German, foster the apostolic labours of their brethren in 
the Mission fields. Even the Missionaries themselves, 
amid their absorbing activities, find time to publish perio- 
dicals, among which I would single out the Japanese pub- 
lication edited by Vincent Pouliot, B.Litt. (Oxon.), of the 
Dominican Canadian Mission, who for some years was a 
theological student at Blackfriars. 

Lastly, we may add to this already long list the many 
Annuals issued in French, German, Dutch, Spanish, and 
Italian by the several Provinces of the Order. For their 
literary and artistic value the Italian Sicut Rosa, and 
another in Dutch, edited by the well-known writer and 
Art-critic, H. Molkenboer, O.P., Professor at the Univer- 
sity of Nijmegen, deserve special notice. Austria, too, had 
a Dominican Annual remarkable for its varied and in- 
structive contents. 

* * * * * * 
The periodicals are one of St. Dominic’s most luxuriant 


plantations in the ‘ garden Catholic.’ They may be aptly 
called the Plante virentes Ordinis, which bear plentiful 
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and varied fruit. In their variety, not only of language, 
size and shape, but also of culture, learning and scientific 
approach, they all bear the same mark of unity, they all 
aim at the same goal of fulfilling in their special spheres 
§t. Dominic’s ideal—the service of Truth. ‘When so many 
false shepherds are leading the masses astray, when so 
many demagogues are making themselves the apostles of 
inhuman causes and leading the people into slavery of the 
State, the Machine, the Majority, they proclaim aloud the 
daims of God and the dignity of the human person .. . 
Their role as scouts, as front-line sentinels, though more 
dangerous, seems to them to be preferable. They show 
that the defensive policy, begotten of timidity, is not the 
only one to be employed by Catholics’ (BLACKFRIARS, 
1939; PP- 535-536). Such a procedure involves risks, and 
here and there perhaps a false step was taken. But they 
continue with courage to present the eternal message of 
Christ to the men and women of to-day. Some have al- 
ready reached a venerable age, others are still very young; 
BLACKFRIARS, although not among the seniors, is no longer 
aminor: it has now attained its maturity. With the ex- 
perience of the past, it may look forward to the future 
to accomplish with vigour, with enthusiasm, with sound 
doctrine, the ideal for which it was founded, which is 
identical with St. Dominic’s ideal, to uphold, to: make 
known and to defend the Truth of God and His Church. 
.... Ut crescat et floreat per evum! 


Danie A. O.P. 
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UNLEss we candidly acknowledge, and begin to repair, 
the shortcomings in our own Christian life, our deeply. 
pondered schemes tor ‘ social reconstruction’ are in dan. 
ger of misfiring. ‘The danger in these war-time social 
plans of ours is that we over-emphasise the planning ele- 
ment and spend our time talking about how we are going 
to act in the future without attempting to put our prin- 
ciples into action here and now. Consequently when the 
time comes for setting our schemes before a waiting world 
we shall have nothing more concrete to offer than the dis. 
tillations of our academic ponderings. Such vagueness 
will stand little chance of survival against the more prac- 
tical methods employed by such opponents as the Commu. 
nist Party. Unless we realise that our plans must be set 
in motion now and not kept till the end of the war, and 
unless by the end of the war we have a plan already coping 
in practice with the problems not only of the intellectual, 
but of that more intluential body, the working class, we 
are going to be left like dogs baying at the moon while 
the community falls victim to the tender mercies of the 
Marxist propagandists. All this because we have talked 
too much and acted too little. 

A second danger lies in regarding our plans as nothing 
more than ‘emergency measures.’ By definition, such 
plans fall into disuse the moment they have served their 
purpose, which in this case is to prevent chaos and disorder 
after the strain of war. This implies an attitude towards 
social reform that arises from a misconception of the causes 
of social injustice. If totalitarianism, and that alone, were 
the cause of all social evil, then indeed we need only 
trouble to destroy that and the world would be righted. 
But the real evil, and we have been told so time and 
again, is that Christian people have made the evils of 
totalitarianism possible: not by any political act, such as 
the ‘Treaty of Versailles, tor which a few politicians are 
to blame, but by deeds and behaviour which have ex 
tended over several hundreds of years, and which have 
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set up a false sense of values, by fostering materialistic 
ideals in which worldly power and material comfort are 
the be-all and end-all. We are all guilty in this respect, 
and therefore we must first cure our own ills, our own un- 
charity, selfishness, injustice to others, our own materialis- 
tic outlook. ‘Be ye doers of the word and not hearers 
only’ might be altered to ‘ Be ye doers of the word and 
not talkers (or writers, or debaters) only.’ 

From this arises the third, and perhaps the gravest, dan- 
ger—Pharisaism; which is the more insidious if uncon- 
scious. We are called to defend a good cause, to remedy 
certain evils. Instinctively we preen ourselves and begin 
to point out the truth to others; we lay our plans for teach- 
ing others the true meaning of Christianity; we found 
study circles to discuss social problems, arrange meetings 
of influential thinkers to probe the causes; but we never 
translate our plans into action by uprooting the sins of 
materialism from our own lives. If at the end of the war 
we were to put these schemes before any one of those 
who make up the bulk of the society for which we are 
supposed to be planning, the reaction for the most part 
would be blank incomprehension; it would at best pro- 
voke the retort, ‘ Physician, heal thyself.’ For we have 
been talkers only, and not doers. The average man is not 
merely a talker, for he is not a disembodied intellect; he 
isa complex organism of emotions, affections and desires, 
all of which, with his mind, play their part in determin- 
ing his behaviour. Life for him does not consist in ab- 
stract thought alone; it means doing things about which 
he deliberates as well as thinks, things which he sees and 
desires as good in reality and not merely on paper. Such 
aman requires some substantial proof that the terms of- 
fered him are going to be of value in helping him to 
live his life better, and if we offer him a code which we 
ourselves have never put into practice, he will rightly con- 
vict us of hypocrisy. This danger is so apparent that 
not only our spiritual but also our temporal leaders have 
warned us of it more than once—we must be worthy of the 
cause we are defending. 

The solution of this threefold problem is therefore some- 
thing primarily practical, in the sense that it must consist 
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in something to do in the same sort of way that brushi 
our teeth and cleaning our shoes is something to do. We 
are preaching a Christian mode of life. If we practised 
this we should automatically create a working Christian 
society. And this would give us ‘ready made’ a tried 
scheme of Christian life to offer to the soldier and sailor 
at the end of the war. In addition, such practical Chris. 
tianity would automatically nullify the danger of being 
talkers only and planners of mere ‘emergency measures,’ 
for it is the Christian apostolate of realising the Kingdom 
of Christ on earth. 

The first task before us, therefore, is to make ourselves 
as a society more consciously Christian. This means 
Christian unity, the source of which, St. Paul tells us, is 
charity in Christ, the corner stone which the builders re. 
jected. Charity resides in the will, so that there is no 
reason why disparity of intellectual ability, of physical 
skill, or of any other human attribute should be a bar to 
Christian charity if men have only the willingness to prac. 
tise it. But in point of fact, most of our schemes for a 
Christian society begin by trying to remove all intellec- 
tual differences. ‘To dragoon all minds into one way of 
Christian thinking is not only impossible, but creates hos- 
tility. Even within the Church the ‘ intellectuals’ or 
‘highbrows’ come to be ranged against the ‘ workers’ or 
‘lowbrows ’—an intolerable situation—when each should 
be complementary to the other. Consequently, a vast 
body of Catholics with the best will in the world is left 
to say its prayers, do works of charity and stumble along 
to heaven as best it can, whereas if its energy were har- 
nessed it would ‘become a force greater than all our books 
and articles, all our discussions and study circles put to- 
gether, a force which would be dynamic in bringing Christ 
into everyday social life. This does not mean that the 
people are never to be taught the meaning of their life— 
on the contrary, this is the very means of making them into 
a Christian society, but the teaching must be done by deeds 
rather than words. We can have no excuse for ignoring 
this. The present Pope in the encyclical Summi Ponti- 
ficatus, specifically concerned with the contemporary 
social problems, explicitly mentions three things which 
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we can do: prayer and mortification; the restoration of 
full Christian family life; and organised Catholic action. 
Again, who has not heard of cases like that of the poverty- 
stricken mother who was led to the faith because she had 
met with ‘ real Christianity ’ from Catholics? She is one 
of millions whom our schemes concern. These people 
have been alienated by our insistence on reasons that are 
divorced from practice. We have been too academic and 
have never lived a full-blooded Christian life outside our 
books and discussions. 

Christ’s appeal was made in flesh and blood; our ap- 
peal, too, must be in flesh and blood, on common ground 
that all men can understand and appreciate. We have 
this common ground ready to hand, but familiarity has 
blinded us to its use. In the Sacrifice of the Mass we have 
the greatest act of Christian charity performed by the 
Founder of Christianity Himself. We take part in that 
act of Charity every day, but only too often we fail to 
carry it beyond the confines of the church and practise 
that ‘real Christianity’ of which it is the pledge. In so 
far as we fail in this we make even our hearing of Mass a 
mockery; for when we offer the Mass we pledge ourselves 
to Christ in love, and through Him to all our fellow men. 
To keep this pledge we must practise charity outside. 
Hence the Mass is the source and inspiration of true Chris- 
tian unity and Christian society. Our social reccnstruc- 
tion must begin, therefore, with the Mass, with liturgical 
prayer fully understood in all its implications of practical 
charity in our social relations and business transactions— 
in other words, liturgical prayer which bears fruit in the 
consciousness of membership in the Mystical Body of 
Christ, the real Christian society. 

Here, again, in the liturgical camp, there have been 
factions and divisions: the reformers who wish to revise 
church music, architecture, rubrics; the theologians who 
wish to instil a sense of incorporation in Christ through 
an understanding of the Mass and Sacraments. Again, 
division has meant the dissipation of energy. “Thousands 
of people attend Mass with great devotion, but because 
liturgical ‘talk * has been for the most part above their 
heads, they have remained ignorant of some of the widest 
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implications of their prayer with Christ, things which they 
inight well understand and profit by. None the less, true 
liturgical prayer has continued even without the best ex. 
ternal trappings. The first thing to be done is not to 
begin with the externals of liturgical prayer in the hope 
that if they are polished up the inner spirit will prosper, 
but to stir that inner spirit which is already there, active 
but not fully conscious of why and how it is active. Ip 
other words, the influence of the liturgy on everyday life 
should be made more real. The Mass is the ‘ high spot, 
so to say, of our life, the most intensely Christian moment 
of the day, and therefore should have an influence on the 
rest of life if the whole of life is to be Christian. We must 
develop a deeper realisation of our brotherhood with 
Christ and in Him with our fellow men as a guiding in. 
fluence in the ordinary conduct of life. This is crystal- 
lised daily in the Sacrifice of the Mass, but is incomplete 
unless it overflows into the rest of the day in the form of 
practical charity, self-sacrifice, forbearance. We go to 
great lengths to point out the uncharity, selfishness and 
self-indulgence of Nazism, but remain blind to the same 
faults in ourselves which have made it possible for us to 
accept such standards for so long before becoming aware 
that they are wrong. In this way we fail to make ourselves 
‘worthy of the cause,’ and as long as we are fighting mate- 
rialism the failure to remedy our own faults is a kind of 
fifth-column treachery, for these faults are the very em- 
bodiment of the evil we are trying to uproot—the extoll- 
ing of personal, material satisfaction at the expense of the 
Kingdom of Christ. Society will only be made Christian 
if these barriers to the life of Christ in each one of us are 
removed: this means the daily sacrifice of ourselves with 
Christ on the altars of the church, and, as a necessary con- 
sequence, the sacrifice of ourselves and our own interests 
outside church. These things, and these thimgs alone, 
will produce that moral unity which is the foundation of 


Christian society. If we neglect it, as we have done for , 


the sake of the more pretentious intellectual decorations, 
we neglect Christ Himself, the corner stone which the 
builders rejected. If we look to it first, the whole edifice 
of the Christian community will spring to life, a thing of 
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Christlike beauty because a thing of unity in Christ. The 
conflict of intellects and personalities will to some extent 
remain; Christ never intended them to depart; he was pre- 

red to accept various modes of Christian thought in his 
Father’s house of many mansions; we find even the 
Apostles in disagreement, disagreement which was often 
necessary to settle vital issues; but Christ intended these 
manners of thought to implement one another and to co- 
operate in the higher union by charity in Himself. 

Nor do we suggest that the liturgy is a panacea for all 
moral and social ills, but certainly attention to our use 
of the Mass, and care to see that we practise the Christian 
charity we preach in our brotherhood with all men in 
Christ, the priest of the Mass, will lay foundations of 
Christian unity which study circles and discussions alone 
can never do. When we have established this fundamen- 
ial unity of wills, then perhaps our intellects will bear 
more fruit on ground already prepared by the practice of 
mutual charity, forbearance and self-sacrifice. In the first 
age of the Church the same plea for united action in and 
through the Mass was urged by St. Ignatius of Antioch, 
and we may conclude with his words, written eighteen 
hundred years ago, but as medern in their application as 
ifthey had been inscribed yesterday : 

‘Be ye careful therefore to observe one Eucharist—for 
there is one flesh of our Lord Jesus Christ and one cup 
unto union in His blood; there is one altar, as there is one 
‘bishop, together with the presbytery and the deacons— 
that whatsoever ye do, ye may do it after God.’ Again, 
we must avoid those who preach doctrines without co- 
operating in the action of the Mass: ‘They have no care 
for love, none for the widow, none for the orphan, none 
for the afflicted, none for the prisoner, none for the hun- 
gry or thirsty. They abstain from the Eucharist and 
prayer, because they allow not that the Eucharist is the 
flesh of cur Saviour Jesus Christ, which flesh suffered for 
our sins, and which the Father of His goodness raised up.’ 


‘Tlf Christians are to be doers of the word, that action must 


first begin in the united action of the Mass. 


GERARD Meath, O.P, 
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CREATION AND RE-CREATION 


There are three great stages in the story of God’s Creation, 
And there are three great stages in the re-creation of all things 
by Christ. 

And the re-creation of all things by Christ is like the firs 
creation of all things by God. 

Obviously, because Christ was the Son of God. 


Wuen God created all things in His Wisdom, we ar 
introduced to His work in three stages because we cannot 
understand all the works of God at once. So God instructs 
us about these elemental things which happened before 
men existed on this world, and He tells us that in the be. 
ginning of His creation He created the good things, the 
basic things, the things which could, as it were, contain 
all the other things that He wanted to make. On the first 
day He created the Light, and on the second day He 
created the Heaven, and on the third day He created the 
Earth and the Sea and all the things which grow on the 
earth. All these things are the good things. God said 
so and it is so. 

Then there was the second stage in God’s creation. God 
could have left these things to grow; the seeds of life were 
in the earth. They were given on the third day and all 
seems to be complete; but it was not enough for God. 
More than the seeds of life were needed for them to pros 
per. It was not good enough that they should be just 
good. Things need more than the seeds of life if they are 
to live; they need the blessing of God, if they are to be 
fruitful. The work of the second three days was the work 
of blessing what was already good. On the first day God 
created light, but on the fourth day He made the stars 
which shine in the light. On the second day God created 
the heavens, but on the fifth day He made the birds which 
fly in the heavens. On the third day God created the sea 
and the land, but on the sixth day He made the animals 
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yhich walk on the land. On the sixth day, also, God 
ceated man; but man was different from all the rest, be- 
quse he was made in the image and after the likeness of 
God. In this second stage of God’s creation, we are in- 
ioduced to the idea of the divine blessing of creation and 
particularly does God bless man because man in particu- 
lar must be fruitful. ‘The Word of God is to tell us later 
on that the work of man in this world is to bring forth 
fruit a hundredfold and in patience. When God surveyed 
His work after the first three days He saw that it was good; _ 
but it was not good enough. When God surveyed His 
work after the sixth day, He saw that it was very good. A 
work is not very good in God’s sight unless it has His 
blessing. But now God had blessed the world, and in 
particular He had blessed man. 


If God had not created man, it would not have been 
good enough. Because man alone of all creatures can re- 
tum and give back to God. When our Lord healed ten 
lepers, only one returned to thank Him. Scripture gives 
us our Lord’s answer: ‘ There is no one found to return 
and give glory to God, but this stranger.’ We are not told 
any more about the way our Lord said this, but we can 
guess. Only man can thank God. That is the pathos of 
this story. We are told about Christ’s walking on the 
waters, and we are sure that He did not do this for any 
sain to Himself. Those who saw Him wondered at Him, 
a they did when He stilled the tempest at sea. Jesus 
worked miracles for men. God in the beginning created 
for man. The world of Nature was made for men, and 
only when God created man did He regard His work as 
complete. Then only was it very good. We must not 
limit the designs of God by the necessities of our finite 
minds. But it seems to be true, that creation would have 
been incomplete if God had not created man. Man is the 
crown of God’s visible creation and God blessed man. 


Man was made in the image of God, and man desires 
to be like to God, 
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We have already seen something of what is meant }y 
this idea of blessing. It might almost be defined as th 
imparting of a special goodness into things, whereby thing 
will fulfil their expectations and their capabilities, 4) 
imparting of a special goodness into man whereby ma 
may understand the universe in which he exists, and th 
God who is his maker. We must be careful in describing 
what we mean by blessing to guard against a possible cop. 
fusion of thought. Blessing is not the same as magic. All 
primitive peoples believed that there were forces about in 
the world, some working for good, others for evil. Magic 
consists in knowing that things of themselves have power 
of good and evil, which if you could know, you could defy 
the gods and use them for your own advantage. The magi 
cian was a man who could capture these forces by his touch 
or by his gesture. But blessing was not like that. Bles 
ing always referred back to God; it was something to do 
with creation, an extension of creation as it were. It was 
God’s conservation at work. 


But blessing did not only pertain to God. Man als 
blessed things ; he would bless his crops, and he would bles 
his sons and his daughters. And sometimes one man 
blessed one thing and another man blessed another, and 
the second prevailed over the first. This was because the 
second was also blessed by God. ‘Thus we read concem 
ing the blessing of Jacob, who evidently regarded God's 
blessing as having prevailed: 


“Even by the God of thy father, who shall help thee, 
And by the Almighty who shall bless thee, 

With blessings of Heaven above, 

Blessings of the deep that coucheth beneath, 

Blessings of the breasts and of the womb. 

The blessings of thy father 

Have prevailed over the blessings of my progenitors . . . 


(Gen. 49, 25). 


There is a double process in man’s blessing of things 
On the one hand, man wants to be an instrument in com: 
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municating God's blessings, but there is another aspect. 
Man does not only want to further God’s work, to continue 
it in his own way, as it were; he also wants to turn back 
to God and bless God. Both these aspects are present in 
the Old Testament. How often do we read of the son 
getting his father’s blessing; it was the accepted thing to 
do, it was even regarded as an evil omen if this blessing 
were not granted. We have only to recall the story of 
Jacob and Esau. 

But also there is this other aspect which is also present. 
Man desires to bless God. What did this mean? In the 
concrete, it meant recognising God as the creator and the 
giver of all things. God was the giver of life itself, and 
s) there arises in the mind the desire to recognise this 
gift. Life is a gift, life is a grace. We recognise this gift 
by thanking the giver, and so to bless God is to thank Him. 
We must not steal from God. Life belongs to God, we 
only have life because He gives it, and only as long as He 
gives it. So we bless God by our thanks. ‘That is why in 
the New Testament the words for thanks and blessing are 
interchangeable, because we thank God when we bless 
Him. When man blesses God, blessing goes back to its 
source; it is part of the movement of all things back to 
God. When the angel Raphael made himself known to 
Tobias, the latter wanted to present the angel of God with 
sme gifts in thanksgiving. But the angel answered: 
‘Bless ye the God of Heaven, give glory to Him in the 
sight of all that live, because He hath shown His mercy 
to you. For it is good to hide the secret of a king: but 
honourable to reveal and confess the works of God’ 
(Tobias, 12, 6). This desire to thank God is a fundamen- 
al desire in unspoilt human nature; and the more a man 
possesses the grace of God, the more will he desire to bless 
his Creator. 

Then there is the third stage in God’s creation. This 
is the stage which God did not only bless but He also hal- 
lowed. ‘The Sabbath Day was set apart as something holy, 
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dedicated to God and to His worship. All things can be 
blessed, but only certain things can be consecrated as the 
Sabbath was consecrated. What is the meaning of Scrip. 
ture when it declares that God ceased from work on the 
Sabbath day? It is a strange use of language. Our Lor 
explains its meaning when He said: ‘ My Father worketh 
until now and I work’ (Jn. v, 17). God has stopped creat. 
ing and conservation has begun. But not merely that. The 
work of God has begun too, and we have already seen what 
that work is. It is the work of God’s Providence, particu. 
larly in respect of man, and that is what the Sabbath js 
for also. “The Sabbath is created for man. It is the grea 
opportunity for man to be able to speak with God his 
Maker. Just as all creation led up to the creation of man, 
so all creation is gathered up in man and given back to 
God on the Sabbath day. ‘This is the greatest work be 
cause it is concerned with the salvation of man. A day 
when access to God was more possible than on other days, 
a day of prayer, a feast day, a day of great rejoicing. 

It is concerned with that other great idea which runs 
all through the Bible, namely the transcendence of God. 
God is above this world of ours and. of another order from 
this fleeting world of shadows, this unsubstantial world 
where all things pass away. And all creation shows forth 
the glory of God, but only from the outside. You are not 
seeing God when you love the Beauty of being and crea. 
tion. You are only loving something outside God. Creation 
is but the outskirts of God’s ways, we are told in the book 
of Job. So it is that the Sabbath becomes the symbol for 
all consecration to God, the symbol of all religion. 


* * * * * * 


The word Bethlehem means the ‘ house of bread,’ and 
the Word made Flesh was born at Bethlehem. The Son 
of God came into this world to bear witness to His Father 
Who had created the World. He was sent by His Father 
as the greatest blessing of God to men. He came to ratify 
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all that God had done, and to carry on that work to its 
divinely intended perfection. To build upon the foun- 
dations laid by God in the Old Testament, to sanctify the 
nature of man with supernatural grace. ‘The work of 
Christ, like the work of His Father in the beginning, can 
be seen in three stages. 

There was the first stage when Christ ratified all those 
good things which God had created in the beginning. But 
now those good things have grown and have become all 
Nature and so our Lord approved of all Nature. He ap- 
proved of the winds and the sea, He approved of marriage 
and of love, He approved of all those things which are the 
inheritance of human nature in its perfect state. That is 
why our Lord went to the marriage feast at Cana of 
Galilee, why He loved Martha and Mary and their brother 
Lazarus, why He ate and drank even with publicans and 
sinners. 

Then there was the second stage in the re-creation of 
all things by Christ. Our Lord did not only ratify the 
good things which He found in this world. There was 
more to do than that. He had to bless the world that He 
found He was living in, and it was a world that needed 
the blessing of God because it had spoilt His original bless- 
ing. So our Lord, in order to make the lives of men fruit- 
ful, had not only to bless men, but also He had first to 
heal them of their diseases. But our Lord came to do 
much more than that. He came to make the lives of men 
fruitful in a new sense, in a way that men knew nothing 
about. Our Lord submitted to the baptism of John, but 
only on condition that He could tell Nicodemus that un- 
less he be baptised of water and the Holy Ghost, he should 
not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. Our Lord went 
to the marriage feast of Cana with His Mother, but only 
in order that He should give a new meaning to marriage. 
Our Lord fed five thousand men with five loaves, but only 
in order to tell them afterwards that He had come to give 
them His Body to eat and His Blood to drink. Our Lord 
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touched the sick with His hands and cured them, but only 
as an outward sign of a new sacrament, whereby the sic 
should be anointed and receive a special grace which | 
should institute. This then is the second stage in the wo 
of the Son of God; it was the giving of another blessing iy 
the outward things that we could touch and feel and se 
They must be fruitful as a result of God’s blessing, by; 
their fruitfulness this time is not the mere fruitfulness of 
material expanse, but the material expanse is the sign, 
the outward sign of an interior fruitfulness which we cap. 
not see, but which we believe in on the Word of Jesus 
Christ. In the first creation we said that God had created 
the world of Nature for the glory of man and for man to 
live in and use. Now the Son of God is showing us how 
God's first plan was to be developed: now Nature is to 
be used in another way as an instrument in the sanctifia. 
tion of man. The Sacraments show us the ultimate poten. 
tialities of matter in the plan of man’s salvation. 


Nevertheless, even in the Sacraments of the New Testa. 
ment, matter does not cease to be matter. It does not lose 
its identity even in the service of God. Even though it 
be blessed, it remains what it is, something essentially of 
this order, of things which pass away. So there is a third 
stage in the work of Christ for the sanctification of men, 
and that is the stage which unites men to Him and there. 
fore to His Father. This is the stage which correspond 
to that third stage in the first creation of all things by 
God, when God took one day in the week, which He 
marked off from all the other days as something not only 
blessed, but also sacred and consecrated to Him. That 
was the Sabbath Day, when men could talk with God a 
their Friend. 


Friendship means some sort of union and intimacy. And 
the friendship of God and man means some sort of union 
and intimacy. What was the intimacy which God created 
in the beginning? It was the Garden of Paradise where 
man could have access to God by grace. That means that 
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man was a real friend of God, and knew God even though 
the knowledge was by faith and not vision. ‘Then, man 
fell into sin, and Paradise was no longer open for man. 
But God in His mercy did not withdraw Himself com- 
pletely from man’s knowledge and love. ‘The Sabbath Day 
became from then onwards the great bridge between 
Heaven and Earth. It was the type of the privileges which 
man had lost, and the type also of a heaven which man still 
dimly hoped for. It was a bridge between God and man, 
the great opportunity which man still had and which he 
must still use if he is to get in any way into contact with 
His Creator. Hence it was, in a way, a day on which 
men looked for a sign from heaven and men continued 
so to look until Christ came and told them that He could 
give them living waters to drink, and bread to eat that 
would enable them to live for ever. 


The Sacrament of the Eucharist was different from the 
other new blessings of God, just as the Sabbath Day and 
Paradise were different from the other blessings of God 
in the beginning. Because just as in Paradise God Him- 
self could be found and loved with supernatural charity, 
and just as the Sabbath was consecrated to God in a special 
way so that its whole meaning is a divine meaning, and 
it has no merely natural meaning any more, so in the 
Eucharist, which is the Sacrament of Christ’s Body, the 
bread is no longer bread, but has been changed into the 
Body of the Lord. In Baptism, the water which is used 
remains water after the sacrament, even though it be 
blessed water. But in the Sacrament of the Body and 
Blood of Christ, the bread and wine are no longer ‘bread 
and wine after the consecration and blessing of the bread 
and wine. That is why the Eucharist is so different from 
all the other blessings of God-made-Man. 


The Eucharist is, therefore, the culminating gift of God 
in a whole series of His blessings, the consummation of 
the Christian life on earth as it is called by many of the 
Fathers of the Church. This is so because by it the Body 
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and Blood of Christ remain on this earth and will so x, 
main until the end of time to continue the work whic 
He came to do, to give His Body as food for the whok 
world, that we might be incorporated into His divine life 
which is the life of God Himself. The Eucharist is the 
greatest of the sacraments because it does not only cauy 
grace in us, like the other sacraments, but it contains the 
Body and Blood of Christ. It is the greatest of the sa. 
raments because by it man receives the greatest blessing 
of God, for he receives God Himself; and he worships 
God most perfectly in his Eucharistic worship, since here 
he blesses God by his thanksgiving. So here that double 
process which we found earlier on, when discussing the 
first blessing at the creation, is found at its highest: we 
thank God in our supreme act of thanksgiving by blessing 
the bread, because at the moment of blessing the bread it 
becomes the sacrifice of the Body of the Lord. 


DANIEL Woo OP. 


THE WORKS OF DR. DARWELL 
STONE 


THE passing of Dr. Darwell Stone may seem to many 
of us like the end of an epoch. It is less difficult to be 
lieve that he has been taken away from us than to believe 
that he was, even though in retirement and with failing 
health, so recently among us. He was, in a sense, the last 
of the Tractarians. Not that a younger generation of Ang- 
lican divines may safely build on foundations other than 
those which they, and he, have laid—it will be a bad day 
for Anglican theology if that should ever come to pass. 
Yet he was the successor of the Oxford Movement ina 
directness of line which it is hardly possible for a newer 
generation to follow. And that, in part, by reason of the 
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yery completeness of his own work. He consolidated the 
foundations which the Tractarians had laid, surpassing 
them in his ability to synthesise, and to extract the essen- 
uals from, the patristic data to which the scholars of the 
Oxford Movement had recalled the Ecclesia anglicana. 
Darwell Stone’s was not perhaps an adventurous mind, 
nor was his writing, though always lucid and free from 
jargon, exactly exhilarating. He was a conservative of 
the conservatives. ‘The great spiritual and religious u 
heavals of his day seem (if we may judge from his writ- 
ings) to have passed him by. The lectures which in 1901 
he delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and which were pub- 
lished under the title Christ and Modern Life, show that 
he had indeed devoted considerable attention to many of 
the questions which were tormenting his contemporaries 
_questions of comparative religion and of Christian apolo- 
getics confronted by ‘modern thought.’ But the very 
assurance and ease with which he treated of them tend to 
show that they did not present him with any serious chal- 
lenge or any deep spiritual problem. The Scriptures and 
the Fathers, the Fathers and the Scriptures; there is little 
evidence that he ever saw occasion to look beyond them, 
unless it were, to the Schoolmen and to the more Catholic- 
minded divines of the Church of England as inheritors of 
the Scriptural and Patristic tradition. The problems 
which occupied him, the controversies in which he en- 
gaged, were mostly of a purely domestic character: the 
reservation of the Sacrament, the invocation of saints, the 
epiclesis, the episcopal principle as the foundation of 
Church Order, the vindication of his own strait way of 
Anglo-Catholicism against Protestantism on the one hand 
and the claims of Rome on the other. That contempo- 
rary discovery or research could present any problems to 
the theologian or to the simple believer seems seldom to 
have occurred to him; that they could in any way enrich 
his understanding of or alter his approach to the faith 
once delivered to the saints would seem to have been a 
thought quite foreign to him. The uniqueness of the 
Judzo-Christian revelation was to him self-evident, as wit- 
nesses the almost naive simplicity with which, in collabora- 
tion with David Capell Simpson, he dismisses * other re- 
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ligions ’ in his otherwise excellent Communion with God 
(1911). ‘The two books we have mentioned represent his 
only excursions outside the domain of strict theology and 
history of dogma, and in both of them to theology he soon 
returns. It was characteristic of the man that, in the first 
decade of the twentieth ce1tury, he could write two large 
volumes on the history of the doctrine of the Holy 
Eucharist in which the relevance of comparative religion 
could be disposed of in a paragraph of allusion to a prae. 
paratio evangelica, and the origins of the doctrine be ex. 
amined in Holy Scripture without so much as an eye on 
the problems of New Testament criticism and without 
reference to the syncretistic theories which so exercised his 
contemporaries. 
Looking back on his written work we find that it forms 
a pattern which is typical of the orderliness of his mind, 
and the homogeneity of its development. The stage is 
already set at the turn of the century when, with Canon 
Newbolt, he undertook the joint editorship of the Oxford 
Library of Practical Theology. It was a finely conceived 
effort at haute vulgarisation to which contributed most of 
the leading divines of the day in the tradition of the Ox. 
ford Movement. Its purpose is implied in the word ‘ prac- 
tical ’"—to make theology a living thing and to show its rele- 
vance to life as its editors and contributors knew and con- 
ceived it. It must be confessed that ‘life’ to them may 
seem a very sheltered, secure, privileged ailair; a harder 
task confronts those who would undertake a similar labour 
in our own day and with fuller awareness of contemporary 
social and psychological conditions. But as an effort to 
present the teaching of ancient tradition regarding the 
rincipal articles of the Christian creed, especially in the 
fight of the witness of the Fathers of the Church, it has 
hardly been surpassed; though there is much in these 
volumes which must be found unsatisfactory by the inheri- 
tor of a more living tradition The series served the fur- 
ther purpose of scc:.:..2 to vindicate the standpoint from 
which it was written. “his was set out more explicitly by 
Canon Newbolt and Dr. Stone in an additional volume 
published in 1903—The Church of England: An — 
to Facts and Principles. ‘The chief preoccupations of Dar- 
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well Stone himself during his whole lifetime are already 
manifested in the title of this and his own contributions 
to the series: Holy Baptism (1899) and The Holy Com- 
munion (1904). For it was the doctrine of the Sacraments 
and of the Church—the minister of, as well as the reality 
signified and effected by, the Sacraments—which was des- 
tined principally to engage his attention. 

The doctrine of the Church and Sacraments was his spe- 
ciality; but he had already, in 1900, published something 
like a summa of the whole corpus of Christian doctrine. 
The Outlines of Christian Dogma may be regarded as the 
general background against which his later, more specialist 
work was to be set. In this volume is already revealed 
his really remarkable powers of synthesis and condensa- 
tion, the orderliness of his mind and not a little of its 
painstaking scholarship. The appeal throughout is to the 
Scriptures and the Fathers, to the auctoritas of tradition 
rather than to ratio; in this sense the book challenges com- 
parison with a Liber Sententiarum rather than with a 
Summa. But the ground-plan is as original as the plan of 
such a text-book can be and the fashion in which it re- 
duces the vast material which it employs to system and 
order compels our admiration. Inevitably such a textbook 
is something of a fleshless, bloodless skeleton, and the Out- 
lines are no exception. It is rather as a general scheme 
and background that such works should be regarded, as 
works of general reference which must be employed to 
check the hypertrophy of the parts through concentration 
upon them to the neglect of the whole. As such, we may 
believe, the Outlines served Dr. Stone in his later work, 
and well may they still serve others in similar fashion. 

In 1905 came his important work on The Christian 
Church. We may suppose that it was prompted by a sense 
of the necessity for digging deeper to reveal the founda- 
tions of the position he had outlined in 1903 with Canon 
Newbolt. As a contribution to the study of the ecclesio- 
logy of the Fathers it is a work of lasting value, even to 
those who are unable to accept its ulterior conclusions as 
a vindication of the distinctively Anglo-Catholic position 
as its author understood it. The book maintains a firm 
stand against the Papal claims, which the author en- 
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deavours to show to be not merely unsupported by, but in. 
compatible with, the conception of the Church and of 
ecclesiastical authority known to early tradition (pp. 37; 
ff). On this point Dr. Stone was unyielding, and con- 
cerned rather to vindicate his own position by way of anti- 
thesis than to pursue the path of eirenic synthesis. But 
that latter task, if it is to be undertaken without disregard 
for truth and without compromise and the slurring-over 
of real difficulties and differences, presupposes the work 
which was done by such men as Stone, and his friend Pul- 
lan, with such manifest sincerity of purpose. For Darwell 
Stone was not the man to ransack the Fathers in search of 
texts to prove a foregone conclusion. He conceived the 
claims of Rome, as he understood them, to be destructive 
of the nature of the Church as it had been understood in 
earlier times and as it had been intended by her Lord 
and Founder. We may question the assumptions on which 
his approach to the subject was based, as we must also ques. 
tion his conclusions. But his work provides a dialectical 
moment which can only be neglected at peril in the larger 
and more constructive task which still waits to be achieved. 
Even the Catholic ecclesiologist may do well to avail him- 
self of the work done by Darwell Stone and his friends in 
this field as a necessary corrective, not indeed of the dog. 
mas which he accepts as of faith, but of simplifications and 
accentuations which may distort his presentation of the 
doctrine of the Church as 2 whole. 

Dr. Stone saw, however, that the ground was cut from 
under his feet once the evolution of dogma were admitted 
(op. cit., p. 388), and some of the most trenchant pages 
of this book were devoted to criticism of Newman’s De. 
velopment. He saw that book not as a legitimate growth 
from, but as a direct repudiation of, the principles of the 
Oxford Movement, and, as he believed, of the immuta- 
bility and apostolicity of ecclesiastical tradition. His ar- 
gument against Newman is an extraordinarily interesting 
one, and it is in the name of Catholic and Apostolic or- 
thodoxy, and quoting the decrees of the Vatican Council, 
that he sets out to attack the line of reasoning which had 
led Newman to Rome. He argues that Newman’s theory 
opens the door to the possibility of the imposition of new 
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dogmas at variance with tradition, and he traces Newman’s 
‘abberation’ to an implicit Hegelian belief in the priorit 
of the Idea to its external expression. Newman had sai 
that Christianity came to the world first as an idea rather 
than as an institution. Stone commented drily: ‘If that 
sentence is true, the whole standpoint of the present writer 
iswrong... The fact of the Church—not as an a priori 
assumption or an undeveloped idea—is the starting point 
of the historical progress of the Christian religion ... And 
if it is true that Christianity came into the world not “as 
an idea rather than an institution,” but as an institution 
giving effect to an idea, with the rejection of Newman's 
sentence, his theory collapses.’ It may be doubted 
whether Newman’s ambiguous obiter dictum is indeed so 
essential to his main aigument as Stone would have us 
believe. Stone himself, although increasingly occupied 
with the fact of doctrinal development, seems to have paid 
little heed to the task of constructing a theory which would 
account for it, and to have contented himself with these 
negative criticisms of Newman’s pioneer work. We have 
no means to ascertain whether he would have considered 
the homogeneity of tradition, which he considered New: 
man to have endangered, to be adequately safeguarded in 
the more scientifically precise account of dogmatic develop- 
ment, through the logical unfolding of the implicit con- 
tent within the primitive data of Revelation, such as was to 
be propounded by Marin-Sola. 

This same preoccupation with the doctrine of the 
Church and its extension in that of the Communion of 
Saints may be seen to have prompted his defence of the 
growing practice within the Anglican communion of The 
Invocation of Saints, first published in 1903 and revised 
and expanded in 1909. It is a useful and sober vindica- 
tion of the practice in the light of ancient tradition, and 
argues for the legitimacy of the practice within the Church 
of England, a legitimacy which, at the time, was hotly con- 
tested. 

During these years he was busily engaged on the work 
which was to prove his masterpiece, the work for which 
posterity must be chiefly indebted to him. The two large 
volumes of his History of the Doctrine of the Holy 
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Eucharist appeared in 1909. The work grew. as he tells 
us, out of the series of articles he had contributed on the 
subject to the Church Quarterly Review in 1901-1904. 
Its purpose was ‘to set out in as simple and clear a form 
as may be possible the doctrines of the Holy Eucharist 
which have been current among Christians.’ Darwell 
Stone was too good a scholar to allow his aim of simplicity 
and clarity to over-simplify or falsify his facts; but it must 
be acknowledged that the absence of the original Greek 
and Latin of the vast quantity of texts which he marshals 
and translates may somewhat impair the value of the book 
as a theological source for the specialist. Stone’s anxiety 
to translate his texts into good and clear English, and to 
avoid technicalities and Latinisms, must often leave fhe 
wary student guessing the exact nuance of the original 
terminology, and even to suspect that the clarity of the 
translation may obscure the real meaning of the author, 
A case in point is the translation of St. Thomas’s much 
controverted article under the heading Utrum in celebra- 
tione huius sacramenti Christus immoletur (S.T. III, 
Ixxxiii, 1), in which immolatio is consistently rendered 
by ‘ offering.’ But the specialist can always refer elsewhere 
for the origina!; Stone’s work will be none the less valu- 
able in providing the texts he must look for. As a collec- 
tion of the relevant material for the theology of the 
Eucharist it is probably unsurpassed. 

But the work could be, as Stone foresaw, no mere ‘ col- 
lection of facts and catene of quotations.’ It demanded 
the utmost not only of his capacity for tireless research, 
but also of his critical acumen in interpreting his material 
and in tracing the trends and influences which prompted 
each stage in the development of Eucharistic teaching and 
speculation. Here again his work is possibly not entirely 
above criticism; he certainly shows himself more at home 
with the Fathers than with the Schoolmen, whose meta- 
physical preoccupations he fully appreciated, but perhaps 
did not fully share. The student of the Augustinian- 
Thomist controversies of the thirteenth century must be 
surprised to find that, in Dr. Stone’s view, the Dominican 
theologians lacked originality as compared with their 
Franciscan brethren, 
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But these are very minor blemishes on a great work. 
The first volume carried the story down to the eve of the 
Reformation, and is for the theologian the more valuable 
of the two. The second volume studied the variations of 
Eucharistic doctrine in Continental Protestantism, in the 
Church of England and among the Nonconformists, and 
traced the later developments of speculation among the 
Catholic theologians and controversialists of the Counter- 
Reformation. Less valuable theologically, the volume, 
nevertheless, serves a high eirenic purpose. We are en- 
abled to see the motives which underlie the perplexing 
variety and contrariety of Protestant Eucharistic teachings, 
and to see that the acrid controversies of the Reformation 
period arose, as a rule, from a sincere anxiety to safeguard 
certain truths concerning the Eucharist which are, indeed, 
integral to the full richness of traditional Catholic doc- 
trine, but which, thus isolated and accentuated, involve 
a denial and a distortion of the fullness of the whole. It 
was supremely distressing to Darwell Stone that the Sac- 
rament of unity in ‘one bread, one Body,’ should have 
become a principal occasion of disruption, disintegration 
and bitterness; yet he found it ‘touching to notice the 
language of devotion which men of the most divergent be- 
liefs have used in reference to the rite as to the explana- 
tion of which they have widely disagreed.’ He saw that 
‘rough methods of controversy have done little to promote 
real understanding of the questions with which they have 
dealt.’ however inevitable he also saw such methods to 
have been at the time of the Reformation. But the time 
had come, he believed, to sift out the fundamental agree- 
ments which underlie the utmost diversity and contrariety 
of language, and he saw good reason to believe that dis- 
agreements were on the way to solution. He believed, 
what his own work amply confirmed, that such doctrinal 
history as he had undertaken could do much to dissipate 
misunderstanding; and his splendid Conclusion has appli- 
cations far beyond its immediate setting. It is a fine state- 
ment of the important role which the theologian and his- 
torian of dogma must play in healing the divisions of 
Christendom, in other spheres besides that with which 
Stone’s own work had been concerned. 
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In this History the author had rigidly adhered to his 
role as an objective historian, and though it was impossible 
for him to conceal his own faith in the Real Presence and 
the Eucharistic sacrifice, he had not there explicitly pro. 
claimed it. This he had already done, and he was to do 
it again more clearly in the two volumes he was to con. 
tribute to Dr. Sparrow Simpson’s Handbooks of Catholic 
Faith and Practice: The Reserved Sacrament (1917) and 
The Eucharistic Sacrifice (1920). In the first of these, he 
begins by appealing to tradition in favour of reservation 
for the Communion of the sick, and goes on to justify the 
worship, individual or corporate, of the reserved Sacra- 
ment, and to set out the doctrinal justification for such 
practice in the Real Presence and in transubstantiation, 
The publication coincided with the campaign—in which 
the police were sometimes called in to implement episco- 
pal suspensions and eject refractory clergy from their 
churches—against the growing practice of introducing 
Benediction as an adjunct to Anglican worship. The ulti- 
mate failure of that campaign, and the fact that a modified 
form of Benediction under the name of ‘ Devotions ’ is now 
a regular feature in many Anglican churches, is perhaps 
due in no small measure to the support of Dr. Stone’s learn- 
ing and prestige. The Eucharistic Sacrifice is a volume 
of sermons, dogmatic and devotional, which is chiefly of 
interest as summarising the doctrinal convictions which 
had emerged from the preacher’s study of the history of 
the doctrine. 

No other major work was to come from Darwell Stone's 
pen. In 1917 appeared The Discipline of Faith, a volume 
of miscellaneous sermons revealing his strong, unflurried 
personal piety. He was still to contribute articles to perio- 
dicals and encyclopaedias. He contributed two pamphlets 
on marriage to the Pusey House Occasional Papers; and 
compiled a brief summary of the witness of the early 
Church on the subject of Episcopacy and Orders (1926). 
Thus, if we may include his editorship of Bishop Churton’s 
The Use of Penitence, he had contributed at least one 
monograph on six of the seven Sacraments. 

The controversy which centred round the revised Prayer 
Book Measure in 1927-8 was to bring him to the fore 
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again, and for the last time. He took part in the debate 
with an unexpected vigour and outspokenness. There 
were provisions in the new Book which seemed to him to 
threaten all he held most dear, especially regarding 
Eucharastic belief and practice within the Church of Eng- 
land. His appeal, now as always, was to tradition; and he 
felt that tradition was being seriously undermined, and 
that the achievement of the ‘ Catholic revival ’ in teaching 
and in the enrichment of ritual were in danger of being 
destroyed. To an outsider his appeals to the liturgical 
principles of 1549—the principles of uniformity of rite, 
of simplicity, of the annual reading of the whole Bible 
and the monthly recitation of the whole Psalter—may 
seem disingenuous as a defence of the liberties of present- 
day Anglo-Catholic liturgical practice. And Stone was 
not indeed entirely free from the strange blend of over- 
subtlety and guilelessness which characterises the type of 
Anglo-Catholic who feels it incumbent to protest his loy- 
alty to post-Reformation formularies. (He had out-Tract- 
Ninetied Tract Ninety in his suggestion that the ‘ Black 
Rubric’ could be interpreted as a vindication of Domini- 
can and Thomist against Franciscan and Scotist Eucharis- 
tic theology! —cf. Hist. of the Doct. of the H. Euch., 
Vol. II, pp. 141-2.) But he saw that the Measure would 
defeat its own purpose of establishing a greater degree of 
liturgical uniformity, and would succeed only in inducing 
more grave divisions. He was determined for his part to 
see to it that it did so. But far more important to him 
than any effort to unify the Church of England was the 
vindication of liberty to teach within it the whole Catho- 
lic faith as he understood it and to carry out the fullness 
of Catholic ritual as he loved it, whatever might be the 
cost in lack of doctrinal and liturgical uniformity. To 
maintain that tradition, to strengthen its foundations by 
the scholarly study of its origins and development, had 
been his life’s work, and he believed that nothing less than 
that was at stake. 

To continue and consolidate the work of the Tractarians 
had been the task he had set himself, and which he faith- 
fully fulfilled. The work of patristic scholarship had never 
wholly died out in the Church of England even in the most 
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arid days before the Oxford Movement, and it will not 
be allowed to die with Darwell Stone. A newer genera- 
tion of Anglo-Catholic theologians may feel called to ad- 
vance beyond where he left off, to explore fields which he 
disregarded, and to treat of implications of theology at once 
deeper, wider and more problematic than those of which 
he treated. For them it cannot be enough to dig up the 
past of bygone tradition or to solve all questions solely by 
invoking its explicit testimony. As in the Middle Ages 
the period of florilegia patristica and sententia gave place 
to the period of original speculation on the data which the 
former age had collated, so it may be felt that the needs 
of the time impose the necessity not only of conserving 
and assimilating tradition, but of contributing to it and 
working out its further implications. Darwell Stone and 
his like-minded contemporaries, with their predecessors, 
the Tractarians and the Caroline divines, are links of a 
chain which, if not wholly uncorroded, ensure continuity 
with the teaching of the ancient Catholic and Apostolic 
Church. It would be lamentable if that chain were to be 
broken, and if, in the more constructive tasks which lie 
ahead, efforts were to be made to build on other founda- 
tions, or to invoke the criterion of other and alien stan- 
dards. We cannot view without misgiving a certain ten- 
dency among some Anglo-Catholic theologians to seek their 
inspiration in the solifidian theology of revived Continen- 
tal Protestantism, to which the Church of England as a 
whole has hitherto succeeded in remaining impervious, 
rather than in the patristic tradition. That the ‘ Barthian’ 
conclusions which they embrace involve ‘ Barthian ’ pre- 
misses which are in conflict with the fundamentals of 
Catholic tradition is a point which cannot here be argued; 
but it may be permissible to express the hope that the 
passing of Dr. Stone may serve as a reminder to check their 
findings and speculations in the light of a tradition of 
which he was so conspicuous a vehicle. 


Victor Waite, O.P. 
Cambridge, 18.2.1941. 
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WAR LITERATURE II. 


THE ROLE OF BRITAIN 


Is Britain’s frontier on the Rhine or on the Straits of 
Dover? Since July, 1940, this question has been a poig- 
nant one. It has a more than military significance, how- 
ever, for it comports great moral issues, the duty or in- 
difference which Britain owes to the Continent of Europe. 
That it owes only indifference is the theme of one of the 
most interesting books which the war has produced in 
English. Sea Fower, by T 124, is a book lucid in its com- 
position and extremely compelling in its conclusions. 
Briefly, the author sets out to show that the original Anglo- 
French Entente, which first caused us to send great armies 
to the Continent, arose out of the threat to British sea- 
power when the Germans began to build a large navy in 
the first years of this century. ‘This German construction 
was the result of the appreciation by the Kaiser and his ad- 
visers of the doctrine elucidated in Mahan’s classic work 
on sea-power, that ‘Great Britain, the wealthiest country 
in the world, possessor of the world’s greatest empire,’ had 
achieved that position through her naval supremacy. The 
author maintains that, as the threat was a naval one, it 
was paradoxical to contribute a great land-army to the 
struggle on the Continent, and successfully shows that the 
responsibility rests chiefly upon two men; these were Sir 
Edward Grey and Sir Henry Wilson, two men whose repu- 
tations become more questionable year by year. An ex- 
peditionary force, he says, was no more necessary to our 
interests in 1939 than it was in 1914. Given, in those 
earlier days, adequate naval power and, in these later 
times, sufficient air-power as well, we had nothing to fear. 
The great bogey of the Channel ports falling into enemy 
hands, he shows conclusively, was never considered in 
igi4, and he maintains that it is not necessary to keep 
them in friendly hands now. Events, he points out, will 
before long conclusively prove or disprove his thesis, and 
there can at least be no doubt about that. 
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Sea Power is a book which every serious student of 
British policy, and every serious constructor of British 
policy—that is, every serious voter—should read. Its 
thesis is one which admits of criticism; for the author dis. 
regards, in relating the events leading to the sending of 
the B.E.F. to France in 1914 and 1939, the joint disposi- 
tions made by the Royal and French Navies for these two 
emergencies. In maintaining that Britain has no call to 
intervene in the political strite of the Continent, but 
should remain content with the society she enjoys with 
the Empire across the navy-controlied seas, the author neg. 
lects the moral repercussions throughout the world of a 
state of disorder in Europe. He also disregards the double 
threat to the Empire of a German (or Russian) domination 
of Europe which would at once threaten to turn the whole 
resources of the Continent against this island, and menace 
on a line of interior communications, the Suez Canal 
through the Bosphorus. ‘This is precisely the menace we 
have to face to-day. Even if we survive it, we shall scarcely 
be blameworthy for attempting to avert the repetition of 
such a menace. 

There is yet another element to consider, the intoler- 
ance of public opinion in England generally of the idea 
that what happens to Poland or Czecho-Slovakia is no busi- 
ness of ours. The behaviour of Nazi Germany to its own 
citizens and to its easily-bullied neighbours has unques- 
tionably aroused a general sense of responsibility, whether 
to Christendom or to humanity in general, of those 
brought up in the liberal tradition of England. The con- 
tention of T 124 is that the British nation has no divine 
mission to punish the sins of erring Germany (though not 
apparently of erring Russia) and of upholding against all 
transgressors (Russia always excluded) the ideals of jus- 
tice, liberty, and international morality. ‘Such persons,’ 
he says, ‘ will assuredly stigmatise the suggestion that we 
should look after ourselves and leave Europe to sort itself 
out by itself as selfish, un-Christian and altogether shame- 
ful. Nevertheless, shameful or not, it is precisely how our 
forefathers used to act in parallel circumstances.’ 

This last sentence begs the question. If the issue is a 
moral one, then what our ancestors did is irrelevant. 
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Another book of vital importance, which cannot be too 
widely read, Protessor Carr’s Twenty Years’ Crisis, de- 
dares that ‘ the ideals of justice, liberty and international 
morality,’ of which T. 124 speaks, are not valid ideals at 
all. This learned, invaluable and detestable book has as 
its theme the conflict of Utopian and power politics since 
ig18. In a sense, Professor Carr reduces all policy to the 
one category of power policy, for he asserts that all ideals 
like those of the League of Nations, disarmament schemes, 
and arbitration agreements, are not the result of political 
high-mindedness but are the attempt of weakness to blutf 
strength in order to retain the great possessions which it 
is unable or unwilling to maintain by force At Great 
Britain and the United States in particular Professor Carr 
points the finger of scorn as being the great advocates of 
Utopian policies and the maintenance of the status quo in 
the last twenty years. They allege, he says, morality for 
a policy which is, in reality, purely selfish. His book and 
Sea Power thus, in a sense, cancel out, the one accusing 
Britain of entering Continental leagues out of an idealism 
harmful to its self-interest; the other maintaining that all 
idealism is self-interest disguised. It is for this reason that 
we have called Professor Carr’s book detestable, for, though 
it performs an inestimable service in demonstrating the 
tole of force in politics and in debunking such ideas as 
that ‘ the world court of public opinion will be a deterrent 
to aggressors,’ it none the less denies, implicitly, the pos- 
sibility of an objective international morality, of a justice 
based on metaphysics. In an illuminating paragraph Pro- 
fessor Carr himself denies his premise, when he expresses 
preference for a British or American hegemony of the 
world rather than a German or Japanese one, because the 
former two powers, ‘ profiting by a long experience and 
some hard lessons in the past,’ treat their subject races 
better than do the other two. But why is this preferable 
if not more moral? Professor Carr is almost ludicrously 
hasty to state that ‘any moral superiority which this may 
betoken is mainly the product of long and secure enjoy- 
ment of superior power.’ But what he has succeeded in 
showing is the importance of being politically grown-up 
and the metaphysical-moral importance of * hard lessons.’ 
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When Mr. J. B. Priestley spoke in a recent broadcast of 
‘our common human nature and its relation to things, 
he was exactly defining the moral and metaphysical bases 
of politics whose existence Professor Carr denies. 
Another writer, whose services to sane thinking on in. 
ternational subjects can hardly be over-emphasised, has 
dealt with the same problem of the relation of power to 
morality in politics. Professor Zimmern, in his Spiritual 
Values and World Affairs, has shown how the policy of 
seeking peace by merely material disarmament * ascribed 
to dead materials a potency which could only spring from 
human minds and wills’; and he points out that the pos 
session by the British Empire and the United States of 
seventy-five per cent. of the world’s raw materials and sixty 
per cent. of its industrial resources imposes on those two 
polities the duty of maintaining world order. * Our posi- 
tion in the world,’ he says, ‘if we retain it, entails certain 
responsibilities, which we cannot shuffle off on to the shoul. 
ders of an international authority or any other form of 
special providence for weary Great Powers.’ ‘There must 
be some world policemen, and the choice lies between 
‘power exercised irresponsibly by a victorious autocracy 
. . . Or power exercised under the safeguards of respon- 
sible governments.’ When I. 124 says that ‘ Europe musi 
find its own salvation {or itself... European freedom from 
domination, assuming it to be desirable, must be won by 
Europeans,’ he is going against not only the internation. 
ally-minded intelligentsia, not only against those who be- 
lieve that we owe a duty to politically-immature neigh- 
bours because we have ourselves become fairly grown-up 
in these matters by constant ‘hard knocks’: but he goes 
against the common opinion of ordinary people who, in 
the words of Mr. Priestley, have always felt that the Nazi 
leaders ‘were evil, and that the time must come when 
either we must destroy them or they would destroy us.’ 
Mr. Priestley’s Postscripis, as originally given on the 
wireless, have been, with the exception of the Prime 
Minister’s speeches, the most important literary event in 
English connected, with the War. The adjective ‘ literary’ 
is important, because it is essentially by literary power that 
Mr. Priestley makes his impressions. He cannot mention 
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anything without magically transforming it. The Chan- 
nel paddle-steamers of Dunkirk ‘made an excursion to 
Hell and came back glorious.’ The toy boats on the 
Whitestone Pond ‘ when there’s a wind blowing across the 
Heath . . . have to battle with enormous waves—about 
three inches high.’ He is an adept, as he says, at ‘ sling- 
ing a few artful phrases together.’ But, of course, the magic 
is not entirely contained in that, for Mr. Priestley is a man 
who feels deeply and has strong roots in the ground. Like 
other deeply-rooted men in these menacing days, he has 
‘the sound countrymen’s habit of relating everything in- 
timately to their own familiar background. Now of course 
this doesn’t take away any of the real menace, but what it 
does is somehow to put all this raiding and threatened in- 
vasion in their proper places. ‘The intellectual is apt to 
see these things as the lunatic end of everything, as part 
of a crazy Doomsday Eve, and so he goes about moaning, 
or runs away to America. But the simple and saner coun- 
tryman sees this raiding and invading as the latest mani- 
festation of that everlasting menace which he always has 
to fight—sudden blizzards at lambing time, or floods just 
before the harvest.’ 

It is when Mr. Priestley moves from this literary field 
to more directly controversial topics that his excellence be- 
comes debateable. ‘This does not mean that his political 
views are unsound; indeed, though necessarily expressed 
in very general terms, they are as generous and humane 
as one would expect from him, and one airman’s letter, 
which he quotes, should be read for its peace aims as much 
as that other famous airman’s letter was read for its atti- 
tude to the War. ‘I shall never go back to the old busi- 
ness,’ it says, ‘that life of what I call the survival of the 
slickest ... If to-morrow the war ended and I returned 
to business, I would need to cheat and pry in order to 
get hold of orders which otherwise would have gone to 
one of my R.A.F. friends . . . Instead of co-operating 
as we do in war, we would each use all the craft we 
sessed with which to confound each other. I will never 
do it.’ 

That is nobly stated; but, without in any way calling 
the airman’s desire Utopian, it will be exceedingly difficult 
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to achieve, and we must realise that wide circles of public 
opinion still need educating in the conception that a fun. 
damental change ought to be made in our economic life 
Meanwhile, as the Prime Minister has more than once 
said, we are fighting for our lives. That issue takes pre. 
cedence over any other, however important and just. To 
win the War we musi retain our social and nationai unity, 
the loss of which caused the ruin of Carthage. When, on 
another occasion, we speak of the role of France, we shall 
have to notice the fundamental divisions left in that coun. 
try, in any country, by a revolution, from which we in 
Britain have been spared so far. There are grave weak- 
nesses in the British polity, grave failures in function of 
some of the highest organs of the State; ‘but the ability to 
point clearly to these things must, at times, be subordi- 
nated to more urgent duties and remain unexpressed in 
action. Some of these weaknesses, by no means confined 
to any one stratum of society, clearly appear in Mr. John 
Kennedy’s Why England Slept, an excellent description, 
by the son of the late American Ambassador, of the reluc. 
tant change from disarmament to rearmament in this coun- 
try during the ’thirties. “he two volumes of the Penguin 
Hansard point to the same weaknesses; to preserve peace 
within this country is no less urgent a task than to wage 
war outside it. 

Social justice, however, will in the end only spring from 
the educated moral sense of the whole community, and 
the actual moral standards of Britain which is taking so 
startlingly prominent a part in the world’s destiny to-day 
are the subject of several recent religious works. The Dacre 
Papers, in their general introduction, say that ‘ this present 
series of papers starts from the conviction that a man’s 
religion is a very public affair.’ This is a refreshingly new 
note to hear struck in England, though the first Dacre 
Paper seems a disappointingly nebulous composition. In 
some reprinted broadcast addresses called Were You Lis- 
tening, Dr. Heenan says: * 1 am under no illusions about 
the unworthiness of Britain to fight a Christian Crusade.’ 
But, ‘ do you realise,’ he says, ‘ that in this strange war the 
leaders of Catholic Italy have betrayed the Pope, and Pro- 
testant England has supported him?’ On the other hand, 
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he points out how paradoxical it is that, while fighting for 
Christian ideals, we allow our youth to grow up as pagans. 
These excellent addresses serve as an introduction to a 
book by one of the great luminaries of British public life, 
the Archbishop of York. In the pages of The Hope of a 
New World this notable man has set out in language which 
could hardly be bettered, and with a width of vision rare 
in our times, the thoughts of a great Christian on our pre- 
sent discontents. The reviewer's own copy of the book 
is heavily scored throughout; he can only say that he would 
wish to see every thoughtful person in the country with a 
copy as freely annotated. Without losing sight of his 
primary spiritual aim, the Archbishop is imposingly prac- 
tical and covers almost the whole range of urgent contem- 
porary problems, education, peace aims, social justice, in- 
ternational responsibility and, most especially, our forgot- 
ten duties towards God. It would be impossible to quote 
from what should be read in full. 

There is only one note of caution to be sounded—where 
the Archbishop speaks of international co-operation after 
the War. In his verdict on Lord Robert Cecil’s Autobio- 
graphy, Mr. Christopher Hollis has said that ‘ Lord Cecil 
demanded of this country that it pursue a continental 
policy. At the same time his every activity was devoted 
to seeing that we did not have a continental army to pur- 
sue it with. Such men are dangerous.’* In the present 
state of political immorality and immaturity the signatures 
of States to general, and even particular, international 
agreements are not worth the paper they are written on. 
There is only one hope of future peace in the world, upon 
which Professor Carr, Sir Alfred Zimmern and many others 
are agreed. ‘Overwhelming power,’ said the late Lord 
Lothian, ‘a predominance of military striking power,’ says 
Mr. Herbert Morrison, in the hands of the British Empire 
and the United States. It will be to our interest in the 
long run to devote sufficient of our wealth, strength and 
leisure to making world peace unprofitable to break; but 
we shall never be able to bear this sustained effort unless 
our State is socially just and sound in religion. Three 


*The Tablet, March 1st, 1941. 
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statements emerge from the material we have examined. 
‘We have neglected God and His laws,’ says the Arch- 
bishop. ‘I will never do it,’ says the airman of the idea 
that he should return to the old commercial war. And of 
those who would make us accept responsibilities without 
power we must all say, ‘Such men are dangerous.’ 


PauL URBAN Foster, O.P. 


The following books are mentioned or reviewed in the pre- 
ceding article : 

Sea Power. By T. 124. (Jonathan Cape; 8/6.) 

The Twenty Years Crisis. By E. H. Carr. (Macmillan ; 10/6.) 

Spiritual Values and World Affairs. By Sir Alfred Zimmern. 
(Oxford University Press; 7/6.) 

Postscripts. By J. B. Priestley. (Heinemann ; 2/6.) 

Why England Slept. By John Kennedy. (Hutchinson; 3/6.) 

The Penguin Hansard. Two vols. (Penguin Books ; 6d. each.) 

The Tragedy of France and the Testing of England. Dacre 
Paper I. By Julia de Beausobre. (Dacre Press, ‘Westminster; 
6d.) 

Were You Listening ? By the Rev. John C. Heenan, D.D. 
(Sands & Co. ; 2/-.) 

The Hope of a New World. By William Temple, Archbishep 
of York. (Student Christian Movement Press; 3/6.) 
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REVIEWS 
MEDIAEVAL STUDIES. 


Evrope’s APPRENTICESHIP. A Survey of Medieval Latin with 
Examples. By G. G. Coulton. (Nelson ; 8s. 6d.) 


‘ Everybody admits,’ says Dr. Coulton, ‘ that scholastic philo- 
sophy, in its later decadent stages, was sadly lacking in sense of 
proportion: that time and energy were wasted upon trifles which 
might more profitably have been spent in verification of the very 
foundations of European belief. But it is not sufficiently recog- 
nized that all this may be said, to some extent, even concerning 
the heyday of medieval philosophy ’ (p. 14). Such a serious allega- 
tion demands serious corroboration, and this the present volume 
attempts to provide. From the evidence he has accumulated Dr. 
Coulton concludes that the lack of proportion and waste of 
energy were due to the limitations of the Latin tongue. Latin 
impeded freedom and energy of thought, because it was super- 
imposed on the vital and indestructible mother-tongue. The fact 
that scholastic philosophy was expressed in Latin led inevitably 
to dissipation of mental force. In a bi-lingual system, one lan- 
guage blunts the other, which consequently loses precision. Even 
in the profounder thoughts of learned men the mother-tongue 
nearly always seemed to hold pride of place. Hence what medie- 
val thinkers gained from the use of Latin, they lost in clarity, 
precision and freedom of mind. It was this limitation of thought 
that led them to waste their time and energy on hair-splitting 
trifles of speculation. 

In the first section of his book Dr. Coulton produces as evidence 
for this thesis what he has noticed in the last few years of his 
researches, a mere fraction, he tells us, of the total evidence 
available, but sufficient to supply material for a rough ad interim 
conclusion. In the second section he outlines the history of 
medieval education, a brief sketch of the Schools of the Middle 
Ages, while in the last section he provides us with a series of 
extracts, with their English translations, from the Vulgate Bible 
and the Missal down to an early sixteenth century preacher. ‘As 
to subjects,’ Dr. Coulton points out, ‘I have leaned towards 
those which throw direct light upon medieval education, Church 
faith and discipline, or primitive manners and customs.’ A sound 
criterion of choice, indeed, amid such a wealth of medieval litera- 
ture. One may consequently be permitted to question how certain 
passages have found their way into these pages. The greater 
part of the extracts, in fact, are representative neither of the 
dominant thought nor of the current Latinity of the period. They 
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may be fascinating (as the dust-cover informs us) — de gustibus 
non est disputandum, as they used to say with great good sense 
in those days — but they do not paint an accurate picture of the 
various types of intellectual activity in medieval life. 

We can admire here the same good qualities and deplore the 
same serious defects that are characteristic of Dr. Coulton’s 
previous works. A wealth of facts and erudition and a deal of 
common sense, on the one hand; on the other, an incomplete 
analysis of those facts, hasty and unjustifiable inferences, failure 
to face the true problem or to approach it from the right angle. 
Naturally the view of the whole becomes distorted, so that the 
author fails to appreciate the subtle colouring of the Middle Ages. 

Dr. Coulton begins his inquiry with a golden principle: ‘ If 
we can first see Latin and the vernaculars in their due propor- 
tions, we are then ina better position to judge Medieval Thought’ 
(p. 14). Exactly! The emphasis lies on those two words ‘ due 
proportions,’ for it is possible to over-estimate the power of the 
vernaculars as well as to under-estimate the value of Latin. The 
weakness of the author’s argument lies precisely in his failure to 
appreciate the ‘ due proportions ’ between Latin and the vernacu- 
lars ; and such a failure evidently affects the main issue: whether 
the use of Latin was a disadvantage to Medieval Thought, or on 
the contrary indispensable in promoting its growth and develop- 
ment. Dr. Coulton is well aware that sometimes Latin did what 
no vernacular could have done; its lapidary style lent itself at 
least to liturgical poetry. St. Thomas Aquinas’ more perfect 
hymns could have been written in no modern language, while 
here and there the Scholastic philosophers expressed themselves 
with pointed and impressive brevity. Moreover, Latin held a 
unique position in international communications in an age when 
travel was difficult and dangerous. He allows also that this 
classic tongue produced in medieval times some secular poetry 
comparable with the best vernacular. He recognizes all these 
achievements, and yet he underrates both their qualitative and 
quantitative value. The conciseness of medieval Latin showed 
itself not only in liturgical, but in every form of poetry, including 
the romantic. And its output was not ‘ very little,’ as Dr. Coulton 
assumes: we have only to glance, for example, at the Notices et 
extraits of the manuscripts of the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris 
to realise the vast store of such poetry that still lies buried in the 
manuscripts. It was not only ‘ here and there’ or ‘ sometimes ’ 
that Latin proved superior to the vernaculars, but in every field 
of learning it was the only means of vital and precise expression. 
Until the other languages had reached their maturity, Latin was 
the exclusive vehicle of culture and intellectual activity. While 
the vernaculars were sufficient for the needs of ordinary life, 
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they were still in their infancy and incapable of expressing fit- 
tingly and with exactitude the more subtle and deeper shades of 
thought. The fact that the mother-tongue always maintained a 
certain supremacy is, therefore, irrelevant. Nobody would chal- 
lenge that ; yet while the instances from St. Aelred of Rievaulx, 
fom Erasmus and the like support it, they have nothing to say 
regarding the absence of vitality in medieval Latin, which is the 
problem under discussion. Unbiassed students of medieval Latin, 
such as L. Traube or Karl Strecker, if they were still with us, 
would scarcely agree that it lacked life. They would admit that 
often it did not equal the classics in elegance, and that it was a 
‘dead’ language in the sense that it was not spoken by the 
people, but only by the learned of the schools. But to maintain 
that it was ‘dead’ in the sense that it lacked clarity, precision 
and energy in expressing the varied shades of thought in every 
sphere of literature and culture is as gratuitous as it is erroneous. 
Dr. Coulton’s accusations against the Church are no less 
gratuitous. The facts he has accumulated, plus a hundred more 
of the same type that could easily be raked up, do not produce a 
convincing proof ; indeed we may dismiss them as nihil ad rem. 
If they did prove anything, it would be that a fair number of 
the clergy in their Latin studies had not reached the standard 
demanded by the Church; and this, despite the repeated visita- 
tions, ordinations, prescriptions of Popes, Councils, Bishops and 
Abbots. But even here it is easy to exaggerate. ‘ The monk, of 
all men, might be expected to be thoroughly at home in Latin, 
considering that it was essential to his true profession—the Opus 
Dei par excellence—to spend many hours a day chanting in that 
language.’ Dr. Coulton forgets that among the monks many 
were not priests, and were not expected to possess more Latin 
than was required for the recitation of Office in choir. And this, 
of course, applies with greater force to nuns. And why should 
the lay-brothers, destined for manual work, busy themselves with 
Latin? It was especially for these, as well as for the nuns and 
the monks who were not litterati, that translations were made. 
The problem of the decay of Scholastic philosophy is a com- 
plex one. The causes of the failure were manifold ; but surely the 
use of Latin was not one of them. We may all regret with Dr. 
Coulton that in the latter decadent stages of Scholastic philo- 
sophy time and energy were wasted on trifles, but we deny most 
emphatically that this was also true in its heyday. And, after all, 
are we moderns really without blame in this respect? If we 
examine the volumes written during the last centuries under 
the name of philosophy, science, historical criticism, and the like, 
we may be tempted to regard the trifles and hair-splitting argu- 
ments of medieval philosophers as mere blemishes compared with 
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the aridities of our own learned men. And such works are not 
written in Latin. 
Danie. A. O.P. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PROVIDENCE AND History. By J. V. L. Casserley. (Signposts, 
No. 11. Dacre Press; 1s.) 


This excellent little book is a credit to the series, of which it 
is the eleventh, produced by members of the Anglican Church 
under the title of Signposts. It strives to give some indication of 
what a Christian should make of the history of mankind. It is 
granted that Christianity cannot teach us new facts of human 
history, but in as much as it tells of three facts which transcend 
history —the Creation, the Incarnation and the End of the 
World — it can teach much about the interpretation of history. 
‘Apart from it the visible phenomena of history can certainly be 
seen, but not understood ; accurately recorded, but not compre- 
hended or interpreted.’ The presence of the Church of Christ in 
the world and its real temporal mission are repeatedly insisted 
on, but ‘the active presence within history of a Reality which 
transcends history is not a theme with whose fulness the historian 
as such is equipped to deal.’ Materialistic, fatalistic and cyclic 
interpretations of history are recounted and disposed of, and 
those modern aberrations conveniently included under the term 
‘fascism ’ are castigated. The author issues one warning which 
is full of salutary truth: ‘It is not the function of the Gospel to 
stabilise the West. The Gospel could stabilise the West, and 
please God it shall, but only a West which turns to the Gospel 
selflessly and loves it for itself alone.’ One might be inclined to 
quarrel with some of the paradoxes on page 63, but not without 
running the risk of appearing captious. Altogether it is really an 
admirable little book and very well worth reading. It is sure to 
do much good. N.P.B. 


Russia, a Penguin Special. By Bernard Pares. (Penguin Books, 
pp. 256; 6d.) 

It is not easy to compress the thousand years of Russia’s 
history into a slender book of some 250 pages, yet Professor 
Pares has achieved this with a measure of success and given a 
general outline of the political and social life of Russia through- 
out the centuries. Naturally the book is not infallible, and some 
inaccuracies are surprising in view of the writer’s knowledge of 
the country. Thus, as an instance, to say (p. 73) that ‘ all was 
happy and confident ’ under the reign of Czar Alexis troubled by 
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ceaseless warfare, the disaster of the great schism within the 
Church and the bloody rising of Razin and his cossacs, is scarcely 
correct, whilst the ‘encouragement and help of the Soviets ’ for 
the semstvo councils of self-government (p. 82) actually con- 
sisted in their immediate suppression by this Government! These, 
and » few other inaccuracies, possibly due to hasty writing, and 
the idle gossip of St. Petersburg’s salons and newspaper offices 
naively accepted as ‘ history,’ somewhat detract from the book’s 
value as a reliable work, and this is regrettable, for certainly it 
does possess merits. 

The historical réle Russia played as Europe’s bulwark against 
the invasions of sundry Asiatic hordes is well presented, as are 
also the general character of the country and its peoples’ qualities 
and shortcomings. The same praise must be given to the chapters 
dealing with the years immediately preceding the last war and 
the war itself. The heavy sacrifices borne by Russia in 1914-17 
and through the ensuing revolution make poignant reading and 
are dealt with by the writer with praiseworthy impartiality. 

The Civil War, the part played by Lenin throughout the 
periods of militant Communism and the N.E.P. are also pictured 
without any bias; the great famine of 1920-21 is shown in its 
true light as the result of pitiless requisitioning of foodstuffs in 
the villages by armed force. We regret that, mentioning foreign 
relief, the author passes in silence the important Papal Relief 
Mission, though he speaks of the Quakers’. The second great 
famine, a direct result of Stalin’s Collectivization, is also correctly 
judged as having cost the country some five million lives; but, 
whilst discussing the Collectivization itself, the writer fails to 
stress the economic stupidity of this measure and the abominable 
brutality with which it was carried out. An admirer of Stolypin’s 
great land reform, the beneficial results of which he witnessed 
personally, Sir Bernard knows that the destruction of millions of 
individual farms has spelt ruin to the principal industry of the 
country for many years to come, yet he avoids saying this 
directly ; he seems to have as a thesis the vindication of Stalin- 
ism as the development of Russia’s national policy. Under a 
superficial veneer of Communism Professor Pares imagines he 
detects old Russia, and it is in the light of this illusion that he 
interprets all subsequent events. It is amazing, and once more 
witnesses to Moscow’s cleverness, that even a man with so ex- 
tensive a knowledge of old Russia and her language could have 
been hoodwinked so as to swallow propaganda wholesale, see 
what he was intended to see, and accept the show-places as 
representing the standard of Soviet ‘ culture ’ all over the coun- 
try ! 
. The writer has an implicit faith in Stalin’s slogan of ‘ Socialism 
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in one country’ and that his foreign policy is guided only by 
Russia’s genuine interests. Though the description of events 
from the outbreak of the present war to this day is correct and 
the Red Dictator’s words that ‘ revolution is not for export’ are 
rightly reported, nevertheless the assumption that the tactics of 
Lenin and Trotzky to promote world revolution will noi be 
repeated is wrong — witness the happenings in China, Spain, 
France, etc. The final plea that knowledge and understanding 
of Russia are essential for those who direct this country’s policy 
is acceptable, subject to the reservation that Stalin is not Russia, 
and that, if British policy does not take this into account, it may 
have a rude awakening some day and realise it had been backing 


the wrong horse. 
G. BENNIGSEN. 


THE ScoT wHOo was A FRENCHMAN. Being the Life of John 
Stewart, Duke of Albany, in Scotland, France and Italy. 
By Marie W. Stuart. (Hodge; 12s. 6d.) 


The réle of Regent is seldom either an easy or an enviable 
one. This is especially true when the country to be ruled is 
recovering from a major military disaster, in which the King 
and the flower of his nobility have been killed. It was to Scot- 
land stricken by the tragedy of Flodden, when ‘ The Flowers 
of the Forest were a’ wede away,’ that John Stewart, Duke of 
Albany, was called to act as Regent for his cousin, the infant 
James V. Scotland was in too disturbed a state to be ruled 
by the Queen-Mother, the capricious and amorous sister of the 
victor of Flodden : the kingdom needed the firm rule of a man. 

John Stewart, Duke of Albany, who had never been in Scot- 
land, for his father, Alexander, had long been exiled after his 
treasonable conduct towards his brother, James III, was yet 
next in succession to the throne of Scotland after the posthu- 
mously-born Duke of Ross. It was natural that the Scottish 
Council should ask him to come and rule Scotland as Regent. 
‘Albany, however, was reluctant to leave France, which he 
loved, and to face that unknown land which had always proved 
so perilous to his family.’ Jehan, as he preferred to be called, 
was entirely French in speech and manners, so that it is not 
surprising that he was unwilling to exchange the cultivated life 
at the court of Francois I for the uncertainties of a poor and 
faction-ridden kingdom. At last the persistent appeals of the 
Scottish Council broke down his resistance, and Jehan left 
France to become ‘ Lord Governor of Scotland.’ There was 
great rejoicing at his coming and, after a magnificent cere- 
mony of installation as Regent, Albany began firmly that work 
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for which he had come—a work which was arduous and for 
which he received little thanks. 

Miss Stuart describes the difficulties of his Regency with much 
skill, conveying a vivid picture of the troubled state of the king- 
dom and of the nobles who contributed to the disorder. We 
are presented with a vast tapestry, rich in detail, so varied, in- 
deed, that there are times when one loses sight of the Regent. 
The portrait of Albany is slow in emerging and not until the 
end of the book does he clearly appear before us as his bio- 
grapher would have us see him. Albany has suffered from his- 
torians in the past, but in Miss Stuart he has a scholarly and 
spirited apologist. 

Miss Stuart has a deep insight into the troubled period about 
which she writes, and she has a keen eye for interesting his- 
iorical detail. Several full-length portraits emerge from this 
detail, notably that of the fickle Margaret Tudor, who so har- 
assed the life of the Regent, and there are many enchanting 
vignettes. 

The spectacular background of the Duke’s life, particularly 
in France and Italy, fascinates Miss Stuart, and we are given 
colourful accounts of the court life of Francois I, of his wars 
and intrigues ; of knightly tournaments, of the magnificent pag- 
eantry of royal weddirgs; of Papal Rome and its diplomatic 
intrigues, though Clement VII is delineated with somewhat un- 
flattering sharpness. The ramifications of the marriage nego- 
tiations for Catherine de Medici make interesting reading, with 
its speculations as to what might have happened if she had mar- 
ried James V of Scotland instead of Henry II of France. 

Miss Stuart has produced a scholarly and readable history 
and has done a fine work in her defence of the ‘ strangely neg- 
lected’ Jehan, Duke of Albany. Her name is a notable addi- 
tion to the growing number of contemporary writers of Scottish 
history, who recreate that history with much of the dynamic 
force that inspired it. 

KierRAN Mutvey, O.P. 


From Capin-Boy 10 ArcupisHop. The Autobiography of Arch- 
bishop Ullathorne. With an Introduction by Shane Leslie. 
(Burns, Oates ; 15s.) 

Within the four years 1889-g2 there died three great Catholic 
figures of Victorian England; Ullathorne, Newman, Manning. 
Ullathorne is certainly the ieast famous ‘of the three, but his 
name is not unworthy to be mentioned along with the names 
of the two cardinals. There is little need, therefore, to em- 
phasise the interest and importance of this book, with its story 
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of the first and most adventurous half of Archbishop Ulk. 
thorne’s life. Its vivid account of his seafaring, of his monastic 
training, but above all of his Australian mission, must be read 
for itself. When the Autobiography was first published in 1861, 
two years after the archbishop’s death, it was published in a 
revised and abridged version. The present edition goes back 
happily to the original draft of 1868, and we have in conse. 
quence a fuller and franker record, albeit one that is more 
rugged and downright in style. We have two criticisms to 
make. The first is that the editor, although he supplies a viva. 
cious introduction, has abstained almost entirely from annota- 
tion, so that the average reader may often lose himself in these 
pages. Even a few dates, attached to the chapter-headings, 
would have been helpful. We recommend such a reader to 
turn to Abbot Butler’s biography, where the early chapters pro. 
vide an admirable commentary upon the narrative of this book. 
The second criticism is this, that the text is marred by many 
obvious errors of transcription. The editor does indeed seek 
to disarm the critic, by pleading the illegibility of the original; 
but—to mention only two examples—we cannot think that this 
is a sufficient excuse for presenting Bishop Challoner’s familiar 
book of meditations as Think Well Out, or for attributing the 
famous Institutes and Conferences to an author called 
Capiani.’ 


Winston CuurcHILL. By Robert Sencourt. (Faber and Faber; 
8s. 6d.) 


It is difficult to see exactly what purpose Mr. Sencourt had 
when writing this book. There is, surely, enough material in the 
speeches, adventures, writings, opinions and environment of Mr. 
Churchill to furnish a long, exciting and extremely valuable book 
without the biographer introducing highly controversial views of 
his own. But this is what Mr. Sencourt has done. The early part 
of the book is informative and valuable, though there are one or 
two unexpected lapses in taste; but in the latter part, dealing 
with events after 1914, the author’s own preoccupations with 
various European political maladies, in their own place justified, 
have obtruded into his immediate task of detailing the career of 
the Prime Minister. As Mr. Sencourt has not comprehensively 
outlined his peculiar political outlook, the ordinary reader will be 
frequently mystified by his sidelong references to it and will be 
disquieted by the overt adulation and quiet denigration of the 
chief figure in the book which succeed one another through its 
pages. There is also another disturbing feature: the incomplete- 
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ness of some of the historical passages which is so misleading ; 
we instance the fantastic reference to Lord Curzon at Lausanne ; 
the omission of the question of India in Mr. Churchill’s relations 
to Lord Baldwin ; the unconditioned blame of France and, especi- 
ally, England for the resurgence of aggression in Germany ; more 
blame of the two countries for failing to ‘ reward ’ Mussolini after 
Munich ; and complete omission of Marshal Petain’s failure to 
honour the Franco-British treaty in June, 1940 (the footnote on 
page 288 is an egregious example of statistical manipulation). 
This is a disappointing book from so distinguished an author. 


P.U.F. 


POETRY. 


Sons OF THE MistREL. By Roy Campbell. (Faber and Faber ; 
2s. 6d.) 


Mr. Campbell’s work has suffered from the praise and dis- 
praise of partisans. In reaction against the Georgians, with their 
townee verse about the countryside which Mr. Campbell so justi- 
fiably satirises, he blows his ‘ silver trumpet,’ as he calls it: the 
silver trumpet needs careful handling if it is to produce more 
than sound and fury and not be like the oboe, ‘ an ill woodwind 
that nobody blows any good.’ The cure for the spiritual anaemia 
of this generation is not, however, blood-and-thunder verse but 
robustness of intellect, not sensuous naivety (although that is an 
advance on the bourgeois unreality of the week-ender school of 
versifiers) but complexity in simplicity, the virile nervousness 
born of a harmony of intellect and emotion. It is easy to put a 
film of profundity on experiences that are essentially shallow and 
slick, and so it comes about that novels like The Power and the 
Glory raise a chorus of praise from the tired minds of the Sunday 
reviewers with their ready-made jargon about ‘ exquisite work- 
manship ’ or ‘ realistic limning ’ as per Sir Hugh Walpole, who 
inherited the Lake District from Wordsworth. 

Mr. Campbell, at his best in his shorter lyrics, reminds one of 
nineteenth century poets such as Francis Thompson and Leconte 
de Lisle: his is the same bluff aestheticism. The selection is one 


of the useful Faber Sesame series. 
Joxun Durkan. 


THe Poems oF Arice MeyNELL. (Burns, Oates, 4s.; and Ox- 
ford University Press, 4s.) 
Alice Meynell’s poetic career began whilst she was still in 
her teens, and from the first her work showed a remarkable 
maturity both in thought and in execution. Renouncement, for 
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instance, though it was not printed until 1882, belongs to q 
quite early period, and is surely one of the great sonnets in the 
English language. ‘he pang of the conscience-compelled part. 
ing which is the subject of that poem was, however, soon as. 
suaged, and it is fortunately her happy married life that forms 
the background of the greater part of her literary work. She 
has left us neither many nor long poems, but not even the 
shortest of them is trivial, for all are the expression of a spirit 
at once metaphysical and deeply religious. There is, more. 
over, a strength and a robustness about her lines which sur. 
prise us in a woman’s work, yet feminine grace and charm are 
not wanting. 

Whether she will be remembered more for her verse or for 
her prose writings, the future alone will show. It is unlikely, 
however, that either branch of her work will ever wholly lack 
admirers, and we have positive proof of the continued appeal 
at any rate of her poetry in the appearance in these hazardous 
times of two complete editions of it. To say ‘ two editions’ is 
perhaps misleading, for while they have different bindings, 
frontispiece and title-pages, they are otherwise identical, Com. 
ing as they do from the University Press, Oxford, they are 
typographically excellent, and we are grateful to both publishers 
for giving us at so moderate a price attractive volumes, which 
contain several hitherto unprinted poems, as well as some now 
collected for the first time. 

A.L’E. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE SPIRIt OF THE SociETY OF ST. VINCENT DE PauL. By 
Charles K. Murphy. (Longmans, Green & Co. ; 5s.) 


If a member of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul needs 
something in addition to the Manual of the Society he could 
have nothing better than this book. Any temptation to per- 
sonal or corporate pride aroused by the first part will be coun- 
teracted by the fourth chapter. What is said there and in suc- 
ceeding chapters ought to receive the attention of all who are 
engaged in Catholic Action. The question of corporate humility 
gives much food for thought; and the statement that ‘ More 
young men will be lost to the Society through inactivity than 
will ever abandon it because of overwork ’ inclines one to ask 
whether many of our failures have not arisen from asking too 
little of our people, especially of the young. 

Priests and others who have occasion to speak to the Brothers 
or to members of other Catholic Societies will find the book a 
great help. 
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It is a pity that the titles of the chapters do not appear at 
the head of the pages, thereby facilitating reference. 


D.G.D. 


Tue Gestapo Deriep, being the Last Twenty-eight Sermons by 
Martin Niemdller, Vicar of Berlin-Dahlem. (Hodge ; 6s.) 


The sensational, catchpenny title is singularly inept for these 
quiet, brave sermons ; pardonable, nevertheless, if it succeeds in 
bringing them to the notice of the sermon-proof. But the sermons 
themselves cry out in protest against the indecency of exploiting 
NiemOller in political interests, and it would be unpardonable to 
utilise his sufferings as propaganda against the country and the 
people he loves so dearly. The Gestapo is defied indeed, and with 
a courage and persistence that is truly superhuman ; but that is 
implicit rather than expressed in a quiet, untheatrical, sober 
vindication of the freedom of the preacher of the Gospel. These 
sermons are permeated by a faith which refuses to be side-tracked 
into secondary issues, a hope which recks nothing of human 
failure or success, a love which admits of no rancour and no 
sentimentality. The issue between essential Christianity (as dis- 
tinct from any human conception of ‘ Christian civilization’) and 
totalitarianism could not be more clearly stated, and all the more 
forcefully because only incidentally to the preacher’s real task, 
the bearing of testimony to the meaning of the written Word of 
God to his parishioners. As we write, the rumour is reported that 
NiemGller in his concentration-camp has found his home in com- 
munion with the Holy See. It is a homecoming of what is purest 
and best in the Evangelical tradition, and he brings with him 
riches too long lost to some among us and of which we should 
do well to avail ourselves. There is light and courage to be had 
from these last public utterances of his, which shouid illuminate 
and fortify us for whatever dark days may lie ahead. 

V.W. 


THE PSYCHOLOGIST TURNS TO Gop. By Ashley Sampson. (Dacre 
Press ; 6d.) 


A plea for a more vigorous apologetic against those argu- 
ments used by some modern psychologists and psycho-analysts 
to discredit the Christian Faith. It is suggested that up to now 
the Christian treatment of such arguments has been too timid, 
too accommodating, and has served only to encourage the psycho- 
logist in his pretensions. There is need of a new and more direct 
attack, in the psychologist’s own field and with the psychologist’s 
own weapons. This will consist in showing that the truths about 
man’s psychological make-up which the psychologist trium- 
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phantly claims to have ‘discovered’ have in fact been taught and 
acted upon by the Church for centuries. The charge th: + the , 
Christian Faith is nothing but a projection of man’s imagination i 
necessitated by a peculiar kink in his psychological make-up Vv 
should be countered, not by denying the existence of the kink, 
but by showing that it has been put there by Providence precise- 
ly in order that man might be capable of accepting the Christian 
Faith. So in all cases where the psychologist attempts to explain “ 
the ‘ higher in terms of the lower . . . it is by reversing the pro- 
cess that we get the truth of the matter.’ 

The author’s new argument ad hominem (or should it be 
ad psychologum?) ought to prove of value in dealing with the | 
modern psychologist. For the Christian apologete, however, the P 


use of such an argument must be governed by wider considera- 
tions. In the first place, many of the tenets of modern psychology C 
are incompatible with Christian thought and therefore could not uv 
be claimed as part of Christian teaching or practice. Again, any Sf 
suggestion of a kind of pre-established harmony between Christian le 
faith and man’s psychological aspirations is dangerous as leading n 
to the denial of the gratuitous nature of the gift of faith and the ol 
postulation of a purely natural capacity for the supernatural. h; 
E.C. 

ol 
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